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Week ending the 27th March 1915. 


t.—FOREIGN POLITICS. 


The fear of a revolution in the Balkans ne 
“The war of ten armies ”’ ise eee 


Did the Turks take note of all sides before joimin 
in the war ede eee eee 


1l.—_HOME ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police— 


‘‘ What is the remedy ?”’ Jee ne 
‘* What horror ! ’”’—Anarchism and the press nes 
The Calcutta Police Commissioner's advice to 
merchants. ec ao aa 
‘The Englishman and the protection of the pro- 
perty of merchants” ... eee “ee 
Arms for the protection of the traders in Calcutta 
Conduct of stupid policemen one wae 
Searching of carriages cf respectable Indians on 
the Maidan ose ans aa 
Searching the carriage of the Bishop of Calcutta... 
‘* Bad work by the police ” eee ove 
Ditto eee 
‘“ Has your spell of sleep been broken ? ” ee 
‘* Principle of equality in arrests and searches” ... 
‘ Release”... fe 
Political suspicion as 
* Mare’s nest ” RES 
‘* Opposite effects ”’ in iu 


Searching of an iron chest in the Bengalee office ... 
The Rajabazar bomb case one obs 
The Chittagong murder case ‘o nea 
‘“ My appeal ” ose ‘ea ‘se 
Calcutta newspapers and mufassil new cee 
Gathering of prostitutes at foigg es sa 


(b)— Working of the Courts— 


Nil. 


et 
ba PPA Se 


(c)—Jails— 


Nil. 
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(d)—Education— 


Educational expenditare ... ‘ie xe 
“ The present crisis and the student comaunity ” 
Rabu Surendra Nath Banerjee’s speech to students 
™ A letter from a Hindu lady ” 
** Anarchism " ‘a 
“Primary education” ... a si 
The Arabic paper at the last Matriculation Exami- 
nation ove ese - ove 
“ About questions "—Matriculation Question Papers 
on Persian and Arabic ... was 
The fate of Sanskrit (Title) Examinations 
Stoppage of scholarships ave ose 
Hatred against Bengalis < es 


(e)—Local Self. Government and Municipal Admin- 
istration— 
Small-pox and hospitals ... eve eee 
The Medical Officer for the graveyards at Gobra 
The cause of malaria __... os es 


(f )}—Questions affecting the Land— 
Causes of the poverty of Bengali raiyats ay 


(g)}—Railways and Communications, including Canals 
and Irrigation— 


Inconveniences of third class passengers oe 
Special arrangements for the conveyance of 
pilgrims during the Kumbha Méla at Hardwar 


(h)—General— 


Delhi and Simla ese ana. de 
The Bihar and Orissa Budget and building of the 

Capitalat Bankipore ... : 
‘ Kamalakeanta’s report "—Rejection of resolutions 

in Councils eee ese 2 eee 
“Industry and commerce and Government ae 
“The urgency of State help in the present hour of 


India’s need ”’ 

‘¢ Indian industries ” wan sie 
Arts and industries in India 
" Hodge-poige bie en aes ive 
commiss me bin oe 

Phagh tence Council for the United Provinces ... 
The splitting up of Indian provinces... ose 


gir James Meston’s prediction “an 
Agitation over the creation of a new subdivision ... 


” 


si munal narrowpess vee ove 
. The right of separate. representation of the 


Moslem community” «+ ose ae 
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111.—_ LEGISLATION. 


* Bengali ' English ?””—The Hon'ble : >. 
Ra a ’s Resulution ) a 
“The Defence of India Act” ms 


ViL—MISCELLANEOUS, 
} pee 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


eee 


“ Thy will be done, O merciful Lord | 
* A very wise saying ” ... 

The law relating to theatres 

The Bengal Tenancy Act 


IV.—NATIVE STATES, 
The case of Arjun Lal Sethi 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND 
CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


480 


The war and cultivation of jute See 480 


‘* Our view ” 


Scarcity in Bengal 
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: Ares x of age 


The next Viceroy 
Ditto 

‘ Neither this way nor that | 

The war and Indians 

“Is this equality ?” ... 


Indians and the Officers Training Corps of £ Cambridge 


ae6 


_ ee 
To 


The war ou. 


‘The military: situation in “ Central Poland ” 


The inconveniences of Germany bee 

No news from the Caucasus and Azarbaijan 
“ Constantinople” ..-... 
“Stateof Yemen” ... 
Oppression on Hedjaz pilgrims 
Prospects of peace 


Manifestation of loyality by the Moslems 


Singapore ese ese 
Import of apples from British Columbia 
A few inner thoughts... one 
“ Serving the country or injuring it?” 
“A few useful words” ... 
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' PART | OF WEEKLY REPORT. | 
|  &Ist of indian Newspapers and Perlodioais. | fe | 
- [Corrected up to the Ist Octover 1914, } | a | 
Nop. —(N) —Newspapers. | (P)—Periodical magasines. | Papers shown in bold type deal with pelitics. % 
Name of publication. - | Where published. | — — | Name, caste and age of Editor. | Cirighsines. , 
Assamese. | | 
‘“ Banhi” (PY ..- vss | Calcutta + | Monthly... gree! Narayan Bezborua, Hindu, 500 j 
| rahmin ; age about 45 years. , 4 
“ Kabita-Lata” (P) — dee. | ccs --- | Quarterly —... | Nilkantha Barua, Brahmin ave 400 ; 
Bengali. i 
| | min ; age 55 years. nes | | 
* Alochana " (P) .«» | Howeah | we | Do. «| Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 i 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. ie 
“ Ananda ” (P) «oo | Mymensingh ...| Do. + | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya. 800 ‘ 
Hindu, Brahmin. a 
“ Ananda Sangit Patrika ” | Calcutta - “ih -wee 4 Do. «| Pratibha Devi, Hindu, Brahmin ;. 200 h 
(P). 3 age 45 years. H 
iraj Mohini H 
“ Anantapur” (P) ea ED. soo} Do. -- | Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; age 30 500 i 
years. 7 | ‘ 
“ Anjali ” (P) ... +} Do. ese | Do. ... | Krishna Behari Dutta... she 200 } 
“ Archana ” (P) s+ | Do. eee | Do. »» | Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 i; 
Baidya ; age about 35 years. ae 
“ Arghya”’ (P) ees | Do. ee» | Do. .. | Amulya Charan Sen, Hindu, Tam- 700 p 
> buli ; age 37 years. 
“ Aryya Chikitsa Pranali’’| Do. eee | Do. ...|Jnanendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 1,000 i 
(P). : } Baidya ; age about 39 years. ie 
‘“ Aryya Gaurab ” (P) ---| Kishorganj ...{| Do. ... | Bhairab Chandra Chaudhuri, Hindu, 1,000 | 
| Brabmin ; age 49 years. i 
‘* Aryya Kayastha Pratibha ” | Faridpur sce Do. .. | Bbali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 | 
(P). Kayastha ; age 75 years. | 2 | 
y & ) 
“ Aryya Pratibha’ (PP)... | 
“ Aryyabartta ” (P) «1 Do. “st Do. ..» | Hemendra Prasad Ghosh ses 800 
‘“ Avasar ” (P) ... eee| Do. “ei Do. ...| Surendra Chandra Datta, Hindu, 1600 — | | Vi 
x Tanti ; age 24 years. | i dy 
‘* Ayurveda Bikas’”’(P) ... | Dacca joc) De. ...|Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, “Hindu, 60 0 : | 
| Baidya ; age about 40 years. : 
“ Ayurveda Patrika’’ (P) ... | Calcutta oat: De. ..» | Kaviraj Dinanath Kaviratna Sastri, | 700 
| Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
“ Ayurveda Prachar ” (P) ... | Nadia ut te. .» | Kaviraj J. K. Ray, Hindu, Brahmin ; 5,000 
) age 38 years. 
“ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ... | Dacca ict Do. ... | Anukul Chandra Gupta er 1,000 | 
“ Baishnava Samaj” (P) ... | Calcutta ++ | Bi-monthly ... Surendra Mohan Adhikary ose 500 | | 
. | 
 Baisya Patrika ” (P) soe | Jessore «| Monthly _... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 500 | 
| : | age 54 years. 
4 Balak 9 (P) eee e2e Calcutta ove Do. oe PS M. B. Duncan ecw eee 5,509 a 
 Balyasram ” (P) «es! =Do. at De: | Taraprasanné Ghosh Bidyabinod, 209 ie 
| Bindu ; age about 36 years. 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. } — Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
oe | | oy . ak : ; Te nase 
| Bengali—continued. ae | | : 
| } years. 
26 | “ Bandana ” (P) .»- | Baidyabati wee} Do. ene Hemendra hie Ray, Hindu, 700 
Vaidya ; age 27 years. ay: | 
, . years, 
28 | * Bangadarsan ” (P)... | Calcutta eek P Do. ... | Sailes Chandra Masumides, rae, 600 
| ) | Brahmin ; age 43 years. 
99 | Bangaratna ” (Mi) .. | Krishnagar _ ... | Weekly --- | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 1,550 
age 30 years. | 
in | “Bangavasi ” (N) ee ae Do. .--| Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, Kaye 15,000 
stha ; age 56 years. 
31 | Bankura Darpan *° | Bankura ei Do. .»» | Rama Nath Mukharji ; age 53 years 453 
(N). a | 
33 |“ Bani” (P) .- | Calcutta BS Do. --- | Amulya* Charan Ghosh; age 35 800 
years, ; 
23 | “Barisal Hitaishi * (N) | Barisal wet Do. ... | Durga Mohan Sen, Hindu, Baidya.; 625 
| age 36 years. 
34 | ** Basumati "(N) . | Calcutta i De. ... | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji and Hari- 19,000 
| pada Adhikary ; age 48 years. 
35 |“ Bhakti ” (P} ... | Howrah «es | Monthly --- | Dines Chandra Bhattacharya, Hindu, 600: 
: Brahmin ; ; age 28 years. 
36 | *§ Bharat Laxmi” (P) ... | Calcutta wat ‘Do. ...| Rahdha Neth De, Subarnabanik ; 1,000 
age about 35 years. 
37 | *§ Bharati” (P) aie Do. os De. ...| Srimati Swarna Kumari Devi, 1,700 
Brahmo ; age about 48 years. 
38 | “ Bharat Chitra” (IN) ees Do. wee | Weekly ... | Pran Krishna Pyne, Hindu, Brahmin 800 
39 |“ Bharatmahila ” (P) ... | Dacca ~-| Monthly ... | Srimati Saraju Bala Dutta, Brahmo ; 450 
age 32 years. 
| | 
40 | “ Bharat Nari” (P) ... | Calcutta isi Do. .» | Ananda Chandra Gupta ; Baidya-... 1,000 
) | 
41 |“ Bhisak Darpan” (PR)... Do. ass Do. ... | Rai Sahib Giris Chandra Bagchi ... 250 
42 | * Bharatbarsha ” (P) it - Bi et. Do. ...| Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhu- 3,400 
shan, Kayastha ; age 38 years ; and 
Jaladhar Sen, Hayeatha, age 50} 
years. 
43 | “ Bidushak ” (BP) nee Do. ioe Do ... | Kshetra Nath Banerji, Brahmin ; age 600° 
« 40 years. 
44 * Bijpan ” (P) me Do. os Do. «. | Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar, Satgope ; age: 300 
about 42 years. 
45 |“ Bikrampur ” (P) ...|Mymensingh ...| Do. ...|Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 200 
Baidya ; age 34 years. | 
46 |“ Birbhum Varta ” (N) cal Suri woe | Weekly ... | Devendra Nath Chakraaarti, Hindu, $2 
| ‘Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
47 | “ Birbhumi " (P) ... | Calcutta .. | Monthly ...|Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 33 years. 
48 | * Birbhum Vasi ” (N) .. | Rampur a. | Weekly =... | Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; 70€ 
| age 45 years. 
#9 |‘ Brahman Samaj" (P) ... | Calcutta ase —-Dv, ... | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarksnidhbi... 1,000 
50 | ‘* Brahma Vadi ” (P) .-» | Barisal see | Monthly ced | Manamohan Chakravarti, Brahmo ; 660 
age 52 years, | 
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Wo. | Name of publication. ‘Where published. |. — Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation, 
oe - , a . 7" ec 
Bengali—continued. 
Vidya” (P) eo | Calcutta «| Monthly = -» | Rai Purnendu . Narayan Singh 80 
gi |" Brekins 27 one Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Datta, 
Hindu‘, Kayastha. 
7 |* Burdwan Sanjivani "| Burdwan w. | Weekly «ws *tebodhanandda Sarkar, Hindu, 400 
(N)- ae ayastha ; age 24 years. 
a jiva” (P Calcutta. ...| Monthly —... | Sachindra Prosad Bau, Brahmo 900 
53 |“ Byabasay O Banijya © (F) age 36 years. : 
54 | § Chabbis Pargana Bhawanipur_... | Weekly --»| Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 500 to 700 
vartavaha ” (N), e | age 30 years, | : 
55 | Charu Mihir’ (N) ...} Mymensiogh ... Do. ... | Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 
astha ; age 42 years. 
56 | “*Chhatra’”’ (P) .»- | Dacca ... | Monthly és Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 500 
min ; age about 48 years. 
57 “Chhatra Suhrid” (P) ict ae ed ae oe seine 450 
58 |“ Chikitsa Prakas”’ (P) ... | Nadia se Do. ... | Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400 
| Gandabanik ; age 28 years. 
59 |“ Chikitsa Sammilapi " (P)... | Calcutta. al eee Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatterji, 500 
Hindu, Brahmin. 
60 | ‘ Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan”’ (P) | Do. el - OO .»« | Binode Lal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age 300 
39 years. 
61 |“ Chinsura Vartavaha’’Chinsura .. | Weekly ... | Dina Nath Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,000 
(N). 48 years. 
62'*Dainik Chandrika’’ | Calcutta ws. | Three igsues-a | Haridas Dutta, Hindu, Kayastha ; 1,600 
(N). week, age 43 years. 
| | | 
63 |‘ Dainik Basumati’’ (N) ...| Do. ¢ | Daily ... | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji, Hindu, 1,200 
| | Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and 
others. | 
64 |““Dacca Prakas" (N) Dacca -o. | Weekly .«- | Mukunda Vihari Chakravarti, Hindu, 800 
Brahmin ; age 42 years. 
65 |‘ Darsak” (IN) ... | Calcutta el: 2 ... | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 300 
min ; age about 39 years.. 
66 |“ Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. .-. | Quarterly .,, | Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu, |1,00€ to 1,200 
Brahmin. | 
67 |“ Dharma Tatva” (P) «| “Do. --- | Fortnightly ... | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo ... “ 300 
68 | ** Dharma Pracharak” (P) ...| Do. ..- | Monthly ... | Nrisingha Ram Mukheryji, Hindu, 2,000 
: Brahmin ; age 51 years. 
69 | “* Diamond Harbour Hitaishi”’ | Diamond Harbour Weekly ... | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, 2,500 
(N)- ‘ Mahisya ; age 52 years. 
70 |“ Dhruba”’ (P) ... bee Ditto .--| Monthly = ,,,| Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, 470 
: Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
71 |‘ Education Gazette” (N) ... | Chinsura ... | Weekly __.| Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,500 
24 years. | 
72 | * Faridpur Hitalshini ” | Faridpur a) ..| Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, 90 
(N). | Vaidya ; age about 77 years. 
73 |“ Galpa Lahari’’ (P) ».. | Calcutta .»| Monthly  .,,| Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 1,200 
| : Kayastha 7 age 36 years. 
74 |“ Gambhira” (P) | Malda ... -»> | Bi-monthly ,,,| Krishna Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 300 
| | Teli ; age about 28 years. 
75 | “ Gaud-duta ” (IN) eae 1 100, -»e | Weekly ___ | Krishna Chandra Agarwalla, Hindu, 400 
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“ Hakim” (P) ... 

“ Jangipur Sangvad" (N) ... 
“ Sri Gauranga Sevaka ”’ (P) 
‘* Hindusthana ” (N) 
“ Hindu Ranjika” (N) 

“ Hindu Sakhé ” (P) eee 
“ Hitavadi” (N). 
‘ Hitvarta ” (N) 
“ Homeopathi-Prachar ” (P) 
‘‘ Tslam-Abha ” (P) 

” isilam-Rabi” C7) ass 
‘+ Jagat-Jyoti” (P) 

“ Jagaran ” (N) 

“ Jahannabi ” (P) 

“ Jangipur Samoad " (W) 
“ Janmabhumi ” (P) 

* Jasohar ” (N) 

“ Jubak’’ (P) ... 
“Jugi-Sammilani” (P) ~ ... 
6 Jyoti PTD 
‘* Kajer-Loke ” (P) 


* Kalyani" (N). 


46 Kangal a] (P) ae 


“ Kanika”’ (P) .... 


“ Karmakar Bandhu " (P) 


Name of publication. 
Bengali—continued. 
“ Grihastha” (P) ..+ | Caleutta i 90 


Monthly 


Do. | D0. 
Raghunathgayj... Weekly 
Murshidabed ... | Monthly 
Calcutta a | Weekly 
Rajshahi ine | DO, 
Hooghly ... | Monthly 

| Calcutta ... | Weekly 
Chittagong ...| Do. 
Calcutta .-. | Monthly 
) Dacca cs | Do. 

Mymensingh .-- | Weekly 
Calcutta - | Monthly 
Bagerhat e+ | Weekly 
Calcutta «+» | Monthly 
Murshidabad ...| Weekly 
Calcutta eee | Do. 

Jessore ies | D0, 
Santipur © «+» | Monthly 
Comilla e+ | Do. 

Chittagong ... | Weekly 

Caloutta A Monthly 

Magura Weekly 

Calcutta +++ | Monthly 
: Murshidabad ...| Do. 

Caicutta bb 


| Haridas Datta, Hindu, Kayastha ; 


ee Dev, astha - 
56 ) L Kayastha ; age 


Masihar Rahaman, Muhammadan ; 
age 31 years. 


Sarat 


Chandra Pandit, Hindu, 
Brahmin. - 


Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- 
min ; age 56 years. | | 


age 42 years. t 


Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammadan ; 
age 41 years. 


Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 
Brahmin. 


Manindranath Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; age 43 years, and 3 others. 


Birendra Lal Das Gupta, Hindu, 
Vaidya. 


Peobodh Chandra Banerji, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 40 years. 


Sheik Abdul Majid 


Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmad, Musul- 
man 3; age about 34. years. 


Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; - 
66 years. 


Amarendra 
Kayastha. 


Nath Basu, Hindu, 


Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 
min ; age 30 years. 


Jatindranath Dutta, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; age 31 years. 


Ananda Mohan Chaudhuri, Hindu, 
Kayastha. 


, 
Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo ; age 
39 years. 


Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, Jugi ; 
age about 35 years. 


Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Bramin ; 
age 46 years. 


Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin ; 
age 47 years. 


Bisweswar Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 
49 years. 


Akinuddin Pradhan, Muhammadan ; 
age 20 years. 


Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, | 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 38 years. 


Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swaruakar ; | 
age 43 years. 


About 
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Bengali—continued. 
io |“ Kasipur-Nibasi” (NM) -»- | Barisal ——_—* ip hey ee Miads, | 500 | 
» age years. | 
. 10 Taw ‘ka’ (RP) ..|Caloutta . «..| Monthly... Cases Nath Mitra, Hindu, Kaya- |. : 
103 |** Kayasthe Patrika” (> stha ; age 32 years. | aay 8 
104 | * TT Brahman ; age 53 years. : es iii | 
105 | Krishak ” (P) we | Calcutta © ... | Monthly eee ‘ea Datta, Kayastha; = 1,000 | | ij 
106 |‘ Krishi Samvad ” (P) .- | Dacca ee ee on ‘a Ghosh, age about 45} 1,000 | 
; | ; : 
| | 
“ Kshei dhav” (P)...| Do. ve | Do. | Mathura Nath Nath, Christian ; age | 500 id 
107 |‘ Kshristya Bandhav ” (®) rg gone ’ ge 1 
108 “ Kushadaha " (P) | Do. w» | Do. oe Jagindra Nath Kundo, Hindu, } 500 ; ite; 
Praima ; age 36 years. tel, Be 
109 |“ Mahajan Bandhu” (P) ...| Do. coe] | Raj Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambuli : | 400 Te 
| age 44 years. . ii 
‘ ah 
110 |‘ Mahila” (P) ... | Do. . | Do -. | Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, Brahina ; 200 . ii ! 
: age 59 years. } i. qi 
111 | “ Mahila Bandhav ” (P)... Do. Z at 0. -»» | Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years wae 500 'e | : 
112 |‘ Mahishya Mahila’’ (FP) ... Do. cok. aa .»» | Srimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas ... 300 | : 
113 | “ Mahisya Samaj ” (P) 4 Do. ion we .» | Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 200 I i | 
114 |“ Mahisya-Surhid ’(P) _... | Diamond Harbour Do. ... | Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta ;| 350 | iif 
gees age 81 years. i 
| ee), . 
115 | ‘* Malancha ” (P) ... | Calcutta ...| Do. _ ...| Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu, 2,000 modi 
3 Vaidya ; age 45 years. | | | i 
116 |‘ Malda Samachar” (N)_ ... | Malda -.. | Weekly ... | Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,100 | a 
3 Brahunin. Wi 
117 | ‘* Malancha ” (P) oo Calcutta -»» | Monthly ... | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ea PaIee : | ) 
ite 
118 | ‘* Manasi ” (P) nas Do. ome Do. ...| Subodh Chundra Dutt and others, 2,000 | | 
| Hindu, Kayastha ; age 39 years, iF 
| H 
119 |‘ Mandarmala ” ce Gee te nas Do. ...| Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Ilindu, 400 | 
4 Brahmo ; age about 56 years. 1B 
Fe | itt ite 
120 | * Medini Bandhab " (N) | Midnapore .-. | Weekly ... | Gossaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; 500 } rot 
age 25 years, : 3 i ie 
121 | Midnapore Hitaishi *’ Do. BNE Do _., | Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas 1,700 A. 
(N). tha ; age 38 years. i 
Bil 
122 |“ Mosiem = Hitaishi * | Calcutta sia Do, {Shaikh Abdur Rahim and Mozum- | — 6,300 if 
(N). | | mul Haque. # 
123 |“* Muhammadi"(N) ...| Do. it Ds. _.| Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman; | About 7,000 4 
age 29 years ; and Maulvi Akbar o 
Khan. 3 ‘ 
124 |‘ Mukul” (P) ... ot ae .» | Monthly —_.,, | Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age 1,000 ¢ 
39 years. 4 | 
125 |“ Murghidabad Hital- | Saidabad «| Weekly —,,,| Banwari Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 500 it ' 
shi ” (WN). | Brahmin ; age 49 years. Bk 
126 | “ Nabagraha Prasanga "(P) | Mymensingh ...| Monthly _... oaneee | sieces f ‘ 
127 | ‘ Nandini ” (P) .-«. | Howrah vet De. _.| Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallauabis, | 500 | il te 
| ) ee Hindu, Baidya ; age 31 years. if 
128 |“ Natya Mandir” (P) _—... | Calcutta ida pi De, .. | Mani Lal Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 700 il 
| age 30 yeurs. | | 
; ; 
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:. Bengali—continued. | 
a} 129 | * Navya Banga ” (N) ...| Chandpur «=~ .,. | Weekly --- | Harendra. Kishor Ray, Hindu,| - 409 
: z Kayastha ; age 25 years. | 
7 130 | Nayak" (N) «1 Calcutte see | Daily +++ | Panchcowri Banarji, Brahman ; age 2 800 
x it 47 years. ’ 
: 131 | * Navya Bharat ” (P) Do, _ © eee| Monthly ... | Devi_ Prasanna Ray Chaudhuri, | 1,000 to j 500 
j | Brahma ; age 61 years. | 
4 a 132 | * Nihar ” (N) +» | Contai eee | Weekly -- | Madhu Sudan Jana, Brahma ; age 500 160 |" 
Hop | 7 45 years. 
ia) 133 |“ Nirjhar ” (P)... ... | Calcutta © .» | Quartely _—....| Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age 500 161 | “ 
S &£ ? about 50 years. 
; 134 | “ Noakhali Sammilani " (N) | Noakhali Town... | Weekly -». | Fazlar Rahman, Muhammadan ; age: 500 | 
30 years. 162 |“ 
135 | * Pabna Hitaishi” (N) | Pabna mea Do. ... | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinoda Bhatta- 650 : 
charyya, Hindu, Brahman. 163 | * 
: i) 136 | “ Pakshik Patrika”(P) ...|Serampore..,,| Fortnightly ...| Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
i Kayastha ; age 35 years. 64 
q 137 | * Pallivashi ” (N) .-» | Kalna a. | Weekly ...|Sashi Bhushan’ Banarji, Hindu, 200 
Hu Brahman ; age 49 years. 
1 | 165 | ' 
| 138 | ** Palltivarta " (N) ..» | Bongong eee Do. ...|Charu Chandra Ray, Hindu, 500 
| | Kayastha ; age 43 years. as | 
139 | “* Pantha ” (P)... -+. | Calcutta we» | Monthly —... | Rajendra Lal Mukharji eve 800 167 |: 
140 | * Pataka’”’ (P).... wa} Do, mei «De. -». | Hari Charan Das. Hindu, carp:nter 500 
| by caste. 168 
| | Fi 141 | “ Prababin} "(N) ve Do. wee | Weekly ... | Amarendra Nath Ray, Hindu, Baidya; 4,000 169 
poe i age about 27 yeara. 
142 | ‘‘ Prachar ” (P) aa Jayanagar Hen Monthly vst meen, ty EL Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
: , AT years. 
Lg i 171 
| 143 |“ Praja Bandhu” (N) ... | Lippera ... | Fortnightly ... | Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 170 
g varta Bratunin ; age 31 years. of 172 
| 144 14 Prajapati ” (P) a Do. PEER Monthly ... | Jnanendra Nath Kumar eo: 750 173 
145 | “Prabhat ” (P) ot) int DO. ... | Devendra Nath Mitra ‘9s 200 
‘ 146 | “ Prakriti” (P) a ae ase | Do. ... | Devendra Nath Sen ... eS 1,000 174 
| : 147 | Prantavasi” (N) fe Netrakona es (Fortnightly .... |Joges Chandra Chowdhuri, Brahman 800 2: 
a 148 | Prasun” (IN) a Katwa es | Weekly ... | Banku Behari Ghosh, Goals, sge 44 579 
: 176 
years. “ 
149 |‘ Pratikar” (N) ...| Berhampore... | Do. ... | Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindn, 506 77 
Brahmin ; age 66 years. _ 
150 | “* Pratima ”’ (P) ce Caleutta ae Mouthly .-. | Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; 500 178 
age 40 years. 
151 | °' Prativasi’’ (P) sea e. 2+ Do. ... | Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age 500 179 
32 years. 
: rT - 99 Ik ‘ *s ‘ A 000 180 
152 |“ Pravasi” (P) ai! os 0. ... | Ramanunda Chatterji, M.a., Brahmo ; 
| age 55 years. 
153 |“ Priti” (P)... | Do. we | Do. ... |Pransankar Sen, M.A., Hindu, Baidya ;| 300 18] 
age 30 years. | 
154 |‘ Puhpodyan ” (9) ‘oo | eas | Do. ... | Jnanendre Nath Bose a es _ 200 18% 
155 |‘ Rahasya Prakar” (P)  .... | Do. eee | Do, ... | Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; 300 18 
age 33 years. 
mete 156 |‘ Rajdut " (P) ... | Do. vee | De, ... | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 500 18 
4 #% 248 age 31 pears. 
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6 Rampur Darpan o (N) eee 


* Rangpur Sahitya 
Patrika.” (P) 

‘ Ratnakar”’ (NM). 

‘ Sabuj Patra” (P) 


“* Sadhak ” (P) ... 


“Sahitya” (P) 


“ Sahitya Parisad Patrika” (P) 


/Parisad 


“ Sahitya Sanhita ’ (P) 


“Sahitya Samvad" (P) 


“Saji” (P) ew 
“Samaj” (P) ... 


‘Samaj Bandhu”’ (P) 


“ Samaj Chitra” (P) 


” Samay r (N) eee 


“ Sammilani” (P) 


“ Sammilani ’’ (N) 
“ Sammilani ”’ (P) 


“ Sandes” (P) 


“Sanjivani” (N) 


‘ Sankalpa ” (P) 
‘‘ Sansodhini ’’ (N) 


Santi ” (P) 


¢ 


bs Saswati 9 (P) 


“ Sansar Subrid ” (P) 


“ Sebak ” (P) 


“ Senapati” (P) 


7 Serampore 99 (N) 


3 Sisu ” (P) 


! 


-Asansol 
Calcutta 


Nadia 


Calcutta 
! 


Do. 


Do. 


Howrah 


Calcutta 
Do. 

‘Dacca 

Calcutta. 


, .F 


¥ F 


Chi ttagong 


Bikrampur 


Calcutta 
Do. 
Dacca 


Calcutta 


Serampore 


Calcutta -— 


Do. eee 


Quarterly ene 


-| Monthly... 


Do. aoe 
Do. ee 
Yo. <n 
Do, ie 
Do. - van 


| Weekly 


Quarterly _... 
Fortnightly ... 


Monthly __.. 


Monthly __.,.. 


Do. an 
ee . 


Do. 


Fortnightly ... 


Monthly _,,,. 


tl 


Sarat Chandra Majomdar, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 47 years. ) 


Panchanan Sarkar. M.A. B.L., Hind 
Rajbansi. ee “ 
/ 


Abdul Latif, Muhammaden ; age 23 
years. 


age about 40 years. 


Satis Chandra Viswas, Hindn, Kai- 
Varta ; age 32 years. 3 
/ 


Suresh Chandra Samaj ti: a 
about 46 years. - se 


Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusan, Hindu, Acharyya by 
case; age 49 years. 


Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmio; 
age 60 years. | 


Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 34 years. 

Kshetra Mohan Gupta ons | 

Radha Govinda Nath ..: obs 

Adhar Chandra Das... i. 

Satish Chandra Roy ... eee 


Juanendra Nath Das, Brahmo; age 
60 years. 


Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 


Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age 
about 41 ycars. 


Bijay Krishor Acharyya, B.a., LL.B., 
Christian ; age 46 years. 


Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 
Brahmo ; age 45 years. 


Sivanath Sastri, M.a., and others ... 


Amulya Chandra Ghosh, Kayasthe ; 
age about 34 years. 


Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; 
age about 60 years. 


Sachipati Chatterji, Brabmio ove 


Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age 49 
years. 


Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha ; age 
49 years. 


Rajani Kanta Guha, Brahmo; age 
44 years. 


Revd. W. Carey ; age 57 years = «+ 


Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; age 34 years. 


Baradakenta Majumdar, Hinds, 


Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmin * 


Kayastha ; age 39 years. 
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| Bengali—contiaued. | : 
185 '“ Saurabha ” os -»» | Dacca «ss | Monthly ... | Kedar Nath Majumdar ee 
186 |“ Siksha-o-Swasthya " (P)... | Calcutts wee | Do. --¢ | Atul Chandra Sen, m 4. B.L., Baidya ; 
| | | age 39 years. 
187 | “ Sikshak ’’ (P)- sa | Barisal | De. «ee | Revd. W. Carey -; age 56 years : vee 
188 |‘ Siksha Prachar ” (P) ot Mymensiugh oe | De. oe» | Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Cicw- 
| : | ae dhury ; age 36. years. 
189 |“ Siksha Samachar” (N) .«.. | Dacca eee | Weekly .-- | Abinas Chandra Gupta, mM.a., B.L., 
| _ Lege x Vaidya ; age 36 years. 
190 “ Silpa-o-Sahitya ” (P) a Calcutta ee. | Monthly ... | Manmatha Nath Chakravarti eee 
‘ 
191 |“ Snehamayi ” (P) BF Dacca ose Do. wwe Revd. A. L. Sarkar eee | eee” . 
192 |“ Sopan ” (P) cat es 7 je | . DO, »» | Hemendra Nath Datta, Brahmo ; 
| : age 37 years. ) medica 
193 | * Sri Nityananda Sebak ”. (P) Murshidabad von Do. ..| Avinash Chandra Kavyatirtha, 
Brahmin ; age 46 years. 
194 se, Baishnav Dharma . Burdwan. met 6d. .-. | Krishna Behari Goswami | eS Seg 
Prachar '’ (P). : | | 
196 | Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini ”’ Valcutts el: RO ... | Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vai- 
(P). shnab ; age 31 years. 
195 “Sri Sri Vishnu Priya- Do. .-. | Weekly wee | Rasik Mohan Chakravarti, Brah- 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa-| | | min ; age 52 years. 
trika *’ (N). 
197 | « Subarna-banik ”’ (N) ae Do. pis Do. we Kiran Sena Sinha, Hindu, Subarna- 
: | ; | ” banik ; age 30 years. 
198 | “Subrid”’ (IN) ... --. | Bakarganj «- | Fortnightly ...-| Rama Charan Pal, Hindu, Kayastha | 
199 | « Sumati’ (P) .. wee | Dacca ae Mouthly »» | Purna Chandra Ghosh, Bayeeths ; | 
Pee | 1 age 40 years. 
200 | “ Suhrid"” (@) ... 3 ... | Calcutta asl DO wo. | Jatindra Mohan Gupta, B.L.,. Hindu, 
_ Baidya ; age 37 years. 
20t |‘ Suprabhat” (P) . vee Do. 1 De, es | Sm. Kumudini Mittra, Brahmo ; age 
: 30 years, ~ : 
402 | * Suraj” (N) wea. | Pabna woe. | Weekly ..«:4Kishori Mohan Roy, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; age 39 years. 
203 |“ Suhrid". (P) .. ... | Calcutta ... | Monthly ..» | Hari Pada Das, B.a., Brahmo ; age 
30 years. : 
204 |" Surabh ** (P) ... | Contai ‘1 Do. se Baranashi eco Brahmin ; 
age 45 years. 
205 |‘ Swarnakar Bandhav” (P) | Calcutta ica) Do. ...| Nagendra Nath Shee, M.A., ia 
| sinith by caste ; age 41 years. 
' : ‘ , 264 . ; 
206 |“ Swastha Samachar” (P)...| Do. cet Do. .«. | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, m.B. =... 
207 |“ Tambuli Patrika” (P) ... Do. Et Do. a Rajendra. Nath Som, Tambuli ; age 
| 33 years. 
208 |“ Tambuli Samaj" (P) | Do. Sek Do. ee Rajkristo: Paul and others, Hindu, 
: | a Tambuli ; age 36 years. E 
209 |“ Tapaban” (P) wl Den aa] Do. ee Shyama Charan Sarkar, Hindu, | 
mayestha ; age #0 years. | 
: . | ee : | a ; | 
210 |“ Tattwa Kaumudi” (P) ...| Do. eee | Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, M.A., Broken i . age 
. .« | 40 years. = «.. 
i 
211 /  Tattwa Manjari ” one | Do. ae | Monthly .«» | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 41 oe 
: years.. . ' ; 
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“Pattwa-bodhini Patrika "+. 


|“ Theatre” (N)* 


“Toshini ”. (P) 


“Trade Gazette’? (P)- 


_ Triveni ie (P) ook 


ae) 


“ Upasana * 


“ Utsav” (P) 


“Yamuna” (P) 


“ Yogi Sakha”’ 


‘““Yubak’’ (P) 


** Ananda 


(P). 


“ Frat ern” 
zine” (P). 


(P). 


“Tripura Hitaishi ” {N) 
! “ Uchchasa’”’ (P) 


“ Udbodhana” (P) 
“ United Trade Gazette” (P) 


“Vartavaha” (N) 


* Vasudha” (P) 
“ Vijaya” (P) .. 


 Viswadut.”’ (N) 


“Viswavarta” (N) 


(P) 


_ English- Bengali. 


Mohan 
Magazine.” (P), 


‘ Bangavasi College Magazine” 


| “ Dacoa Gazette " (N) 


Dacca Review” (P) 


ees 


‘Jagannath College Maga. 


| “ Rajshahi College Mages ne’ 


College 


“Dacca College Magazine ”’ 


o 
| 


Calcutta 


Do. 


Dacca: 


Calcutta 


Basirhat — 


Comilla 
Calcutta 


Do. 
Do. 


Calcutta 
Do. 
Rinaghat 


Calcutta 
Do. 


Howrah 


| Dacca 


Santipur 


Calcutta 


Dacca 


Do. 


Calcutta 


_ 


Marshidabad 


M ymonsingh 


. 
——e 


036" 


Monthly 


Weekly - 
Monthly 


Do. 
Do. 


Weekly 
Monthly 


| Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Do. 


Weekly © 


hist 


oo9 


ese 


Do. 
Monthty 


Do. 


Monthly 
No. 
Quarterly 
Weekly 
Monthly 


{ Quarterly 
Monthly 


Quarter] y 


Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age 
Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin: age | 
Anukul Chandra Gupta, Sastri ; age 


Kamal Hari Mukherji 


Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur 


‘Circulation. | 


/ » 


ili 


o2 years, 


‘about 30 years. , 


42 years. 


$ 
eee 


Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- 
min ; age 40 years 
Afazuddiu Ahmad 


‘ ~* 


Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; } 
age 33 years. 


~ 


Swami Saradananda 


Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- 
min; age 48 years. 


J ajnoswar Banerji, Hindu, Brahinin : 
age 56 years. 


Ramdayal 
others. 


Majumiar, M.a., and 


Phanindra Nath Pal, B.a. Pe sigma : 
age 30 years. 


Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 
min ; age 44 years. 


Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya 


Manoranjan Gnha Thakurta, Hindu, 
Kayastha ; age 52 years. 


Hindu, Kayastha ; age 37 years. 


Abinash Chandra Gupta,’ Vaidya 
age 37 years. 


Adhar Chandra Nath, Yogi ; age 50 
years. 


Yogananda- Pramanick, Brahmo ; 
age 39 years. | 


f 


Kumud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, 
Bralimin. : 


G. C. Basu 


Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidha- 
bhyshan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. 


‘Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, Baidya ; 
age 47 years. 


Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 
bhushan Goswami. 


Rev. W. EB. 8. Holland 


Brahmo. 


Board of Professors,  %+js 1abi 


Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 


__ 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. - Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation 
| ; : "Pasa : 3 : 
English- Benguli—concld. : 
939 |**Rangpur © Dikpra-|Rangpur’  ... | Weekly _... | Jyotish’ Chandra Majumdar, Brah- a0 
kash ’’(N). | min ; age 30 years. 
are ... | Faridpur | Do ...| Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu. Kaya- 
da | spe data tn ee stha; age about 41 years. ie ome 
241 | “Scottish Churches College | Caleatta . | Five issues in| Revd. J Watt, ma, and 8. C. Ray 1,200 
Magazine” (P). i the year. : 
242 | “ Tippera Guide ” (N) --» | Comilla . | Weekly ... | Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ;| 500 
. | age 49 years, ) 
Garo. : 
243 | ‘* Achikni Ribeng” (P) _ -.- | Calcutta ... | Monthly... | E. G. Phil'ips ‘ee oe 550 
244 |“ Phring Phring” (P) —..- | Do. m.| Do. -. | D. McDonald ose i 400 
245 |“ Agraval” —... cos | De. ..| Do. «| Chuni Lal Agarwalla ... os 200 
| | 
Hindi. s : 
246 |* Bharat Mitra” (N)... | Calcutta ...| Weekly —..._ | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, 3,000 
| Brahmin ; age 40 years. . 
247 | Bir Bharat’ (N) ...| Do. ms |. Do. ... | Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 31 years. | 
248 | Calcutta Samachar (N) it ae in | DO. ...| Radha Kishen Misser; Hindu. 2,000 
| oo Brahmin ; age about 40 years. 
249 | “Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika * | Ranchi ... |Monthly ... | Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian... 450 
(P). 
250 | * Dainik Bharat | Calcutta wee | Daily ... | Babu Ram Parat Kar, Hindu, | 800 
| Mitra ’’ (N). | Kshatriya ; age 28 years. : 
251 |‘‘Daragar Daptar’ (P) ...| Do. ... | Monthly .,.| Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Ksha- 800 
| : triya ; age 28 years. 
252 |" Hind! Vangavasi’’(N)| Do. wpe | Weekly ... | Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 5,500 
triya ; age 38 years. 
253 |‘ Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar’ | Do. ... | Monthly  .,,| Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain ; age 
| (P) about 40 years. 
254 |“Manoranjan”’(P) .,.| Do. fai De. .. | Ishwari Prasad ‘Sharma, Hindu, | 500 
Brahmin ; age 51 years. 
255 | Ratnakar ” (P) oc | a ee bs ... | Hari Kissen Joabar, Hindu, Ksha-| 1,000 
triya ; age 38 years. 
256 | Sevak’"(P)_... at oe xs Do. ... | Nawab Zadik Lal, Brahmin ; age 31 500 
3 years. 
Parvati ya. 
257 | Gurkha Khabar Kogat” (P) | Darjeeling | Monthly  ... | Revd. G. P. Pradhan, Christian ; 400 
age 61 years. 
Persian. | 
258 c Habiul Matin" (N) ... | Calcutta ese | Weekly .«. | Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 1,000 
age 62 years. 7 
Poly-lingual. 
25) : Printers’ Provider (P) eee Calcutta eee Monthly te S. _# Jones eee eee 500 
260 | ‘Sadhu Samvad"(P) __... | Howrah at, Do. ... | Nilananda Chatterji, B.L.; age 36 350 
years. ) 
Sanskrit. 
261 | “ Vidyodaya’’ (P) eee | Calcutta eee. | Monthly «es. | Bhaba Bibhati Bidyabhushan, M.A., 500 
| | Hindu, Brahmin ; age 32 years. 
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The fear of a revolution in the 3 If we read history we shall find that since the 
~ regeneration of Greece and the rise of greater 
Roumania the Balkans have been the cause of profuse bloodshed in the East 
and the West and for the last 100 years have offered a problem for the states- 
men of Europe to solve. ‘Conferences have been held repeatedly to solve the 
Balkan question, but have not proved very successful. In the year 1907, 
when the agreement between England and Russia was made, it was the belief 
of many statesmen that this agreement contained some hidden mystery. To 
ascertain this, many questions were put ‘to Sir Edward Grey in Parliament. 
Though the Foreign Minister answered the questions in the negative, he failed 
to convince his interrogators. The treaty dealt with the freedom of Russia 
to trade with Afghanistan, provided the Amir permitted it, and the settle- 
ment of British interests in Persia and the bag in Macedonia and Tibet. 
The provision regarding Macedonia was probably directed towards the paci- 
fication of the Balkans. ‘This led the statesmen of Germany and Austria to 
annex Bosnia and Herzegovina. This was also the reason why Bulgaria 
resolved on a scheme of expansion, which resulted in the Balkan war, the 
whole of Salonica, Macedonia and Monastir being lost by Turkey. The island 
of Crete also passed into the hands of Greece. This probably was the settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. One of the diplomatists hold the opinion that 
in the Anglo-Russian Agreement'of 1907 the question of Constantinople was 
so decided that Russia gave up all ideas of reaching the Persian Gulf, and in 
return for this England recognised Russia’s claim to Constantinople. In 
support of this the paper quotes the answer which Sir Edward Grey gave 
to an interpellation in Parliament. Sir Edward declared that England had 
decided to hand over Constantinople-to Russia and that this would be one of 
the conditions of peace. This clears up mysteries regarding the Eastern 
question. For the last 150 years Russia has been trying to reach the tropical 
seas, and, with a view to this, had directed her attention to Port Arthur, a 
plan which did not succeed. After that she turned her attention mostly 
towards the Persian Gulf, the Dardanelles and the port of Alexandria. 
Though Russia’s presence in the Dardanelles and Alexandria is not advan- 
tageous to England, it was preferred to Russian encroachment on the Persian 
Gulf. From the day that the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 was signed, 
Russia has turned her attention from the Persian Gulf altogether. She has 
not since then looked with disfavour upon any steps taken by Britain which 
previous to that date she would have viewed with distrust. For the purpose 
of lulling the suspicions of Germany she continued to dispute points with 
England for the mere sake of form. In the same way a friendly settlement 
has been arrived at with Franee regarding her interests in Muscat. Except 
trading concessions France has no other interest, in the whole of that region. 
In order that their interests in the Dardanelles may advance, they have settled 
their hundred-year-old differences. This decision cannot be looked at without 
apprehension of a coming danger, because the expulsion of the Turks from 
Constantinople does not appear to be an easy task. More than a million men 
will be necessary to drive them out of Constantinople It is certain that at 
this moment Turkey will concentrate all her forces in Constantinople. It 
is clear from the telegrams that over 250,000 soldiers of the Turkish army 
are present in the new forts at Constantino le and that there is, besides, a 
reserve of 400,000 men who can be brought in within 24 hours. The strait 
and the forts are under the command of the famous German General von der 
Goltz. That the Allies may not profit by the bombardment of the Dardenelles 
and thus capture Constantinople, Turkey has been forced to divert her atten- 
tion from Egypt, Qafqaz, the Black Sea, Irak and Arabia. Thus the bom- 
bardment has given a great advantage to the allied Powers, and especially to 
Russia, who will now be able to bring the whole of her forces to bear against 
Austria and Germany and attack Turkey in Quafaasia without carrying on 
Operations with much vigour. Some think that it is quite probable that this 
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may force Turkey out of the German Alliance and compel her to sue for eace. 
It is also supposed that if Turkey becomes assured of her security in the future 
she may be able to settle terms of peace with each of the Powers individually 
because from the very beginning up to the present moment it has been observed 
that Germany has not been able to send any considerable reinforcements to 
Turkey, and Turkey has not scored any success in any of the battle-fields. 
Now the question is, whether Turkey can separate herself from Germany at 
this critical moment, whether her stability will remain saf rded if she 
makes peace treaties with Russia, England and France individually, and 
whether, in the event of peace, she will be able to remain neutral or whether 
she will have to join France, Russia and England. Viewed from this stand- 
point it does not appear that the difficulties will be easily solved. English 
papers state that for the sake of maintaining European prestige in the eyes 
of the Eastern peoples it is necessary to have control over Turkey by holding 
some of the important “eon in the Turkish Empire, such as Bagdad and 
Constantinople. .One of the points raised by the bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles is the question. whether the Balkan States, which have so far main- 
tained their neutrality, will be able to do so in future. One fact is certain, 
namely, that none of the Balkan States will ever agree to the Russian occu- 
pation of Constantinople; because if Russia takes possession of Constan- 
tinople, she will bring the Balkan States under her control and then annex 
them. It is feared that in the event of the allied Powers deciding to hand 
over Constantinople to Russia, the Balkan States, which were hitherto neu- 
tral, may be forced to unite and adopt a new course of action altogether. 
But if it be decided to place Constantinople under the joint control of the 
Powers in view of the difficulties of a partition of it among them, it may be 
observed that up to this time a joint rule of this sort has not proved suc- 
cessful as the case of Crete fully demonstrates. If it is decided to place 
Constantinople under Greece, it may be noted that Greece does not possess 
sufficient power to become the suzerain of Constantinople. The ruler of 
Constantinople should be able to safeguard the interests of the Balkans, and 
this ability Greece will not acquire for fifty years to come. Moreover, Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria are rivals of Greece, and when they find that the Powers 
are thinking of handing over Constantinople to Greece, they will help Turkey 
and go against Greece. Bulgaria has so far forgotten herself that she may 
at any moment take a loan from Germany and proceed to help Turkey. Bul- 
garia has already taken a big loan from Germany. It is said that Germany 
will not hesitate to advance a further loan to Bulgaria at such a critical 
moment. It is quite probable that sooner or later the whole of the Balkans 
will be enveloped in a conflagration, and this will be the result of the bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles and the Allies’ intentions regarding Constantinople. 
The English, the French and the Russians attach great importance to the 
bombardment of the Dardanelles, while Austria and Germany, on the other 
hand, are anxious to minimise its importance. The importance of the 
bombardment of Zamir, which is contiguous to Constantinople on one 
side and to Asia Minor on the other, is not less than that of the 
bombardment of the Dardanelles. Some of the English journals say that 
the attacks of the Russian, English and French forces will not be confined 
to Constantinople but will extend over the whole of the Ottoman coast. They 
also state that the Mediterranean sea-board of Asia Minor should be given to 
France, because, in the event of the weakening of Turkey, the Arabians will 
try to acquire it. They even suggest that the port of Alexandria should ke 
given to Russia, so that she may be able to maintain uninterrupted commun!- 
cation between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean and establish railway 
communication with that port. | 
_ The paper thinks that all these discussions are premature. We, must 
wait and see what course Italy adopts. We think that this plan is not f&vour- 
able to England. The welfare of England depends on her maintaining the 
present status in Asia Minor and the Balkans and on the stability and rege- 
neration of ose | ! 
_ If a million Turks are turned out of Europe and concentrate in Asia 
Minor, they will certainly first of al] bring pressure upon Ruégsia and Persia, 
and for 30 years bloodshed and fighting will not cease in Asia Minor and 
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: leof Asia. Ifthe Turks unite with other nations of Asia, then 
inter pee difficulties will arise, which will not allow England in Irak and 
Arabia and France in Asia Minor any “‘ecggy _ Under the circumstances the 
whole of Arabia will unite with the Turks. There is no doubt that the Mos- 
lems of India will be influenced by these events and that they may lose their 
sense of loyalty to the ruling Power. The trouble may extend over Africa 

ll. | a : . | 
S92. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Caloutta of the 15th 

arch says :— 

Durin the last month the war seems to have 
assumed a more dreadful aspect, which seems to indicate that during the 
spring the warring parties will put forth their full strength to achieve suc- 
cess over each other. It may so happen that more cause of trouble will arise, 
or that events will come to pass that will induce the belligerents to seek peace. 
It is not known whether any such influence will be forthcoming as will put 
a stop to the conflict. It is also possible that the war may last for many 
years. Germany has declared that so long as a single man remains alive or 
a penny remains in the State coffers, peace will not be signed. We have 
declared times without number that this war will involve the whole world. 
The difference between the neutral and the belligerent Powers is only this, 
that the former are losing a lesser number of men than the latter, but as 
regards moral and materia] injury and loss in trade they are all in the same 
boat. If the commercial losses of the former are compared with the military 
expenditure of the latter, it will be found that the loss under the former 
head is somewhat greater than that under the latter head. 

One of the significant things about this war is that the Lord Bishop of 
London will proceed to the front in April to minister to the spiritual needs 
of the army. In fact it appears that the political warfare in Europe is going 
to assume a spiritual aspect also. The other Powers are likely to follow suit. 

The paper then goes on to say that when the first Hague Conference met 
great efforts were made towards securing peace. But at the same time some 
statesmen said that this conference presaged a great war. The ink of the 
signatures on the Conference papers was scarcely dry when the guns of Russia 
and Japan began to belch forth smoke, though the prime mover of the Hague 
Conference was the Czar of Russia. All the other Powers had joined at the 
invitation of Russia. It is said that since the Hague Conference more furious 
battles have been fought than had ever before been fought during the last 
100 years. Our impression is that the Hague Conference was organised by 
the owers to throw dust in each other’s eyes and, therefore, the statesmen 
of the different peoples put on a saintly appearance. 

The latest reports indicate that the Austrians and Germans have brought 
pressure to bear on the Russian forces and are trying not only to oust the 
Russians from Galicia but also to push them beyond Warsaw and take pos- 
session of the railway lines leading to Petrograd, and after taking possession 
of Odessa, if noeaible, get a hold over the communications with the Black 
Sea ; but England and France after frustrating the plans of Germany want to 
bring great pressure on Turkey and thus divert the attention of Austria, 
Germany and Turkey from Russia. From the western front the reports show 
that the French and the English are taking advantageous positions. But 
more important than all these is the bombardment of the Dardanelles which 
is being carried on by the allied fleets since February. Reports have been 
received that an advance has been made in this direction also. There is an 
impression in English, French and Russian circles that Constantinople wil! 
soon be taken. A os of the Russian fleet is also ready in the Bosphorus. 
pombardment is also in progress on the Symrna coast and in port Zamir. 
-. is not known how far this will divert the attention of Austria, Germany and 

urke from Russia. If Constantinople is taken, then half of the task of 
the Allies will have been accomplished. The French and the English will be 
also relieved of their anxieties regarding Russian wheat and will be able 
to send forces and munitions of war to each other. This plan was very well 
known to those who dragged Turkey into the war. If Turkey had remained 
ip then there woul have been no excuse for demanding the opening 
ot the Dardanelles. When Turkey was dragged into the war the plan became 
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complete and has now borne fruit after such a long time. The bombardment 
of the Dardanelles may also concentrate the attention of Turkey on this side 
only, and this view is borne out by the latest. reports. The bombardment of 
the Dardanelles may. also call away the attention of Turkey from the invasion 
of Qafqasia, as the latest reports indicate that war between Turkey and 


Russia is going on in Armenia. hah 
The problem of the blockade of Great Britain and Ireland has assumed 
greater importance in view of the larger number of ships that have been 
sunk. But the ship-owners are bravely busy rey their ships to and 
fro. We surmise that a better class of merchant-ships ave been armed to be 
better able to withstand attacks from submarines. 
Since the question of the blockade came to the fore England and Germany 
have not hesitated to sink neutral ships. This has Pike rise to bellicose 
tendencies among the neutral States, and it is probable that many of the 
neutral countries like Italy and Greece will join in the war before summer. 
The paper then refers to the differences of opinion which have arisen between 
M. Venizelos, the Prime Minister of Greece, and the King of Greece on the 
question of rpeoe.. in the war. The King of Greece has declared himself 
in favour of neutrality. Similar troubles are visible in Italy also. Ital 
is mobilising her forces. All this seems to be connected with the tboiibard. 
ment of the Dardanelles. _ This will lead to-serious changes in the Balkans. 
Italy will never consent to the Russian occupation of Constantinople. Italy 
may demand the occupation of the coast of the Adriatic which belongs to 
Austria, and it is probable that Austria and Germany may agree to the occu- 
pation of those remone by Italy. Under the circumstances Italy may remain 
neutral or join with Germany. Some are of opinion that France and England 
have promised Constantinople to Italy on condition that she joins in the war. 
But Italy is very well aware of her inability to protect Constantinople. After 
a short occupation by her it will most certainly pass into the possession of 
Russia. Bulgaria, Greece and Roumania will never give their consent to 
serious changes in the Balkans, but if the Allies succeed in occupying Con- 
stantinople, then revolutionary changes will take place in those States. It 
is probable that before summer many of the neutral Powers will join in the 
war and thus give rise to serious complications, 
3. The Resalat [Calcutta] of the 17th March says :— 
| 7 For four or five days reports of the attacks 
Did the Turks take note ofall made by the allied fleet in the Dardanelles were 
sides before joining in the war. received in rapid succession and especially about 
the doings of the Queen Elizabeth, which throws 
shells weighing 28 maunds. It was thought that this battleship alone was 
uite sufficient to demolish the Dardanelles defences and open the way to 
onstantinople. The Allies grew quite confident about their being able to 
capture Constantinople very soon. Now for the last few days no news has 
been received of the progress of the bombardment. It is not known whether, 
owing to the badness of the weather, all operations are suspended or the idea 
of taking Constantinople has been given up. 
The world’s eyes were riveted on the bombardment of Constantinople 
and everyone was anxiously awaiting the turn of events. Many were asking 
the question as to whether the Turks had wiped off from their minds the 


memory of the naval power of England and whether they were not aware that 


attempts would be made to force an entry into the Dardanelles. The paper 
then goes on to translate a passage in the Statesman seppers the view 
that the Turks had taken note of all sides of the question before going to war. 
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4. How are we to suppress the anarchists, asks the. Jagaran [Bagerhat | 
“ What ie the remedy?”  . Of the 7th March, who are enemies not only 0 
3 Government but of the country as well! The 
repressive measures have had no effect on them. Their force is spent on the 
law-abiding people who are the real friends of the country. The severity of 
the Arms Act has had the effect of only making innocent people defenceless 


against armed dacoits and murderers. The Press Act has only interfered 
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e means of livelihood of innocent people, while anarchists are still 
plese seditious tracts in spite of the Act. _ : eae 
All this leads us to think that severity ‘and repression will not only fail 
to suppress anarchism but also create discontent in people’s minds. ., on 
the contrary, the people are ruled with kindness and affection, and given just 
rights as British subjects, they will turn a deaf ear to all that the anarchists 
may say against Government. If they get arms to defend themselves and 
freedom of speech, they will ever remain attached to British rule; and thus 
the power of anarchists will gradually wane. Anarchism is the poisonous 
fruit of the Western system of education. It was unknown in India, the land 
of righteousness. a joe 
5 The Barisal Hitaishi [ Barisal] of the 15th March says that the worst 
| fe. curse that can befall a country, namely, a pre- 
* What horror | "—Anarehbism valence of unrest, dacoity, sees and so forth, 
wae ae cn has fallen on Bengal, but the Bengali press is 


pri 


silent, unable to express any opinion or offer any suggestion for fear of the | 


Press Act. Fifteen years ago the poet Ravindranath, said that the silent and 
letterless chuppattee became a more dangerous news-carrier during the Sepoy 
Mutiny than an ordinary newspaper could ever be. A serpent, though it 

glides silently, can bite murderously. Silence, therefore, is not a blessing. 

On the contrary, had the Bengali press the freedom to speak out their minds, 

they might have had by this helped Government by giving their real views 
on the situation. oe | 2 

6. The Dainik Basumati | Calcutta | of the 17th March writes :— 
The Calcutta Police Commissioner’s advice to 

the merchants of Calcutta to engage armed guards, 
if necessary, to protect their property against 
dacoits, has alarmed the Englishman, who does not think it safe, to increase 
the number of outsiders possessing firearms. 

7. The Bangali [Calcutta] of the 18th March, writing on the margin- 
ally-noted subject, says :— 

The Englishman is not prepared to counten- 
ance the appointment of “ armed guards by pri- 
vate property owners;’ it would rather prefer 
all men detailed for such work to be under police or military supervision. The 
truth is, our contemporary distrusts even the retired Indian soldiers who would 
be employed by these private merchants. With what face can men who dis- 
trust the people like this complain that the people do not co-operate with 
Government in mappreeeng crime? People here can never be expected to be 
courageous enough to face armed dacoits without possessing arms. It may 
be consistent with the Englishman’s religion and nationality to dub as untrust- 
worthy our countrymen without giving them an opportunity to prove other- 
wise, but 1t cannot be consistent with manhood and an advanced system of 
government. | 

8. The Calcutta Samachar [ Calcutta ] of the 17th March is highly grate- 

ful to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, for 
the promise which he has given to the traders of 
: Calcutta to provide firearms for their protection. 
By reposing so much confidence in the traders the Commissioner of Police has 
firmly established the spirit of loyalty in their minds. 


9. The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 18th March writes that on the 
Conduct of stupid policemen. occasion of the late unveiling ceremony on the 
: Maidan, the police searched the carriages of the 
Lord Bishop, Nawab Shujat Ali Beg, M. azl-ul-Hug and many others. This 
shows what these stupid policemen are capable of doing. It is this kind of 


Bergal. on the part of the police which has created unrest and discontent in 
al. 


Tne Calcutta Police Commis- 
sioner’s advice to merchants. 


“ The Englishman and the pro- 
tection of the property of 
merchants.” | 


Arms for the protection of the 
traders in Calcutta. 


10. Referring to the searches of the carriage of certain eminent Indians 

at a recent Viceregaf function on the Maidan, the 

Searching of carriages of Moslem Hitaishi [ Calcutta | of the 19th March, 
respectable Indians on the Maidan. writes :-— . 

Re The scandalons conduct of the police was sur- 

prising. They searched even Nawab Shamsul Huda’s motor-car, And when 
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Mar. 29th, 1915. 


NAYAK, 
Mar. }6th, 1915. 


SaMAY, 
Mar. 19th, 1915. 
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Mar, 1th, 1916. 


CHARU MILHLR, 


mL 
the Nawab made the affair known to the Viceroy, His Excellency contented 
himself simply with an expression of regret. This conduct on the part of the 
police has really caused ill-feeling among the public. — Oi al 

11. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 16th March writes:— 

.,... The police searched the Lord Bishop's car. 
riage also; so Surendra Nath and Nawab Shamsy! 
_ Huda need no longer feel their pride hurt or be. 
wail their lot, since black and white are being treated alike. 

12. Referring to the recent search of the persons and carriages of man 

“ Bad work by the Police.” ‘highly respectable people, including the Hon’ble 
Nawab Shamsul Huda, by the police in Calcutta 
the Mohammadi | Calcutta] of the 19th March remarks :— — 

Precaution is good, but an extreme of anything is bad. 

13. The Bangali [Calcutta] of the 29th March considers as worthless 

Ibid -. the explanation given by the Statesman of the 

; searches of the persons of men like the Hon’ble 

Nawab Shamsul Huda and so forth, to the effect that the searches were made 
by Punjabi policemen. Did they make the searches on their own initiative? 

Under whose orders did they make them? Why were policemen requisitioned 
from the Punjab? Who searched the carriage of the Lord Bishop ? 

14. The Nayak ged of the 16th March sarcantivalty praises 

) Enelishmen for their political wisdom and the 
impartiality of their rule. ‘They make the lion lie 
| down with the lamb, to our great gratification. 
Hitherto house-searches used to be confined to the insignificant. members of the 
community, who were thus branded with the stigma of sedition. Now, how- 
ever, these men feel that distrust is the usual policy of our rulers and this 
distrust is confined not to a particular race, but based on colour. 

Recently the Criminal Investigation Department showed by their con- 
duct that they distrusted men like Surendra Nath and Radha Charan and 
even Nawab Shamsul Huda. The police recognised no difference between 
Hindu and Moslem on this occasion. It is this impartiality on the part of the 
British Government which shows the greatness of their rule and endears them 
so much to us, and we feel particularly grateful to Government for this exhi- 
bition of political skill, in that the Babus will now be cured of their present 
mania for political rights. Indifferent to all spiritual and social concerns 
these men, by their agitation for colgnial self-government, were driving the 
whole country mad. These men forget that political rights cannot be got 
by men who Lave not learnt self-control, by men who want to shine in bor- 
rowed feathers, who forget that progress comes from within and not from 
without, that self-government cannot be obtained by begging for it but by 
acquiring fitness for it. The latest action of the Criminal Investigation 
Department ought to open their eyes to these elementary truths. 

15. The Detective Police in Calcutta, writes the Samay [ Calcutta | of the 
19th March, showed a remarkable spirit of equality 
by arresting and detaining thirty young men be- 
longing to all classes of people, educated and un- 
educated, rich and poor, on the occasion of Lord Hardinge’s recent visit to 
the city. They showed the same spirit in searching the persons and houses 
of all people, no matter whether he was an ordinary man, a great leader of 
public opinion, an Hon’ble Member of a Legislative Council or even a Lord 
Bishop. However much the arrests and searches may have been unjustifiable, 
we can very well congratulate the police on the principle of equality which 
they followed in this connection. ee 

16. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 19th March writes :— 

Previous to the Viceroy’s arrival in Calcutta 
some youths were arrested, and after His Excel- 
lency’s departure they were released. Apparently they were men of suspl- 
cious character in the eyes of the police. ell, the police are the favourites 
of the officials, and they can do whatever they like without protest. 

17. The Charu Mihir |Mymensingh] of the 16th March says that the 

arrests and searches in Calcutta during Lo 
Hardinge’s stay in the city afford matter for 
serious thought on the part of the people of the country. - | 


Searching the carriage of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, - 


‘“ Has your spell of sleep been 
broken ?” 


‘' Principle of equality in arrests 
and searches.” 


** Release,” 


Political suspicion. 
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18. Referring to the recent indiscriminate searches made by the police, 
| | in consequence of the recrudescence, of crime in 
/ the country, the Nayak [Calcutta] of the 17th 
March SAYS t—=i 26) chit ww See aug Lee 
When rank and/public service are no safety against the assaults of the 
police, when men like Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, Rai Radha Charan Pal 
and Nawab Shamsul Huda, who holds the/same position as /other members 
of the Executive Council, are searched by the police, it'is no wonder that the 
ordinary people are being searched indiscriminately which, far from doing 
anything good, are creating feelings of discontent, hatred and uneasiness in 
the public mind. Almost all the papers of the country have declared with 
undivided voice that Government should not subject themselves to a policy 
of “ mistrust;” but the authorities are so hypnotised by the wild cries of the 


“ Mare’s nest.” 


“ Chowringhee ” and the “ Koilaghat,” that they are not taking any notice , 


of the mischief which is being committed by the police. 


19. Referring to the recent searches of the motor cars of certain Indian , 


gentlemen at a Maidan function and to the search 
of an iron-chest in the Bengalee office, the Hitavadi 
Ma of the 19th March, writes:— : od 

People know what kind of men the suspicious mind of the pelice regards 
as untrustworthy, and what the intelligence of the police is. The adverse 
effect of arming incompetent officers with autocratic powers is now being 
brought home to the public. Will not the authorities restrain these pampered 
darlings of theirs even now ? 


20. The Sanjivani { Calcutta | of the 18th March, writing on the margin- 
ally-noted subject, says that the acknowledged 
leader of all Bengal did not quietly submit to this 
insult. He wrote to Lord Carmichael asking for 
redress. The official explanation is that there was no suspicion of Surendra 
Babu personally but of somebody employed in his office. Who is the man who 
gave information in this case?. He has been proved a liar, and it was most 
reprehensible to have searched Surendra Babu’s office on the testimony of 
such aman. Educated people are indignant and call for the punishment of 
the informer and also of the Magistrate who credited the statement of an 
informer in such a case without making personal inquiries. 


21. Referring to the release by the High Court of four accused persons 
out of five in the Rajabazar bomb case, the Jagaran 
| Bagerhat | of the 7th March asks :— 

Who is responsible for the hardship suffered by these four innocent per- 
sons in connection with the case? And who also is responsible for the waste 
of public money necessitated by the prosecution against them? The police 
officers, the lawyers who conducted the case, and Government also ought to 
be made to compensate the men. 


22. The Dacca Prakash [Dacca] of the 14th March, in referring to the 

The Chittagous musder oa: merits of what is known as the Chittagong murder 
case, says that in the statement made before the 
Sessions Judge, Nagendra Nath admitted that he actually saw Aditya com- 
mit the murder. But his deposition has been rejected by the Judge as a 
mere fabrication. The paper suggests that the authorities should take into 
consideration the fact whether the offence of implicating a man in a murder 
case by bearing false witness against him is punishable by law or not, seeing 


that the man who is charged with the commission of the murder is liable to 
be sentenced to death. 


23. The Bangali [Calcutta] of the 16th March publishes a letter from 

“ My appeal.” Taranath Ray Chaudhuri, of 198, Harar Bagh, 
Benares City, pointing out how he was sen- 

tenced to 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment by the High Court for possessing 
arms without a license. He has served out his sentence but now finds himself 
homeless and utterly friendless. His relatives and friends refuse to shelter 
or to employ him because of his antecedents and because of his being con- 
stantly shadowed by the police. He is therefore on the verge of starvation, 
and now seeks only to earn an honest livelihood. It would be a pity if Gov- 
ernment or society prevent him from doing go and so force him to starve. 


‘ Opposite effects.” 


Searching of an iron chest in the 
Bengalee office. 


The Rajabazar bomb case. 
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HITAVADI, 
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SANJIVANT, 
Mar. 18th, 1915. 
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TAGARAN, 


: Mar, 7th. 1916. 


DACCA PRAKASH, 
Mar. 14th, 1916. 


BANGAILA, 
Mar. 16th, 1916. 


BHULNAVASI, 
Mar. Sth, 1916. 


MOSLEM HITAISHI, 


Mar, 19th, 1916. 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
Mar. l4th, 1916. 


TRIPURA HITAIFHI, 


Mar. 17th, 1915. 


DAINIK BABUMATI, 


Mar. 17th, 1916. 


BANCALI, 
Mar. 20th, 1916. 
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| 24. The Khulnavasi [Khulna] of the 6th March ‘contradicts the alle. 
Calcutta newspapers and mufas- | ations made ag inst the Sub-Ins ector of Police 
sil news. ja Khulna, of insulting a Pundit at the Khulna Rail. 
way ace” \ Vide Weekly Report for week ending the 138th March 1915, 
aragra ° | ee ae : | 
: 35. é The Moslem Hitaishi [Calcutta] of the 19th March writes that 
mélas are held every year in the villages of Ten. 
gurpur, Chotarhuda, Khalispur and Andulia (in 
the Mahespur thana), of Gandapota and Boyra (in 
the Bongong thana), of Benapol, Patlapol, and Jadabpur (in the Sarsa thana) 
and of Dumagram (in the Gaighata thana) of Jessore. Elsewhere in adjoin- 
ing villages, too, similar fairs are held, and at all of them there is a large 
gathering of prostitutes and gamblers. Should not the local Subdivisional 
Officer keep a strict control -over these assemblies in the interests of public 
morals ? 


“Gathering of prostitut®s at 
fairs.” . 


| (d)—-Education. 


26. The Dacca Prakash { Dacca | of the 14th March understands that out 
| of 50 lakhs of rupees sanctioned annually for the 
spread and improvement of education in this coun- 
try, Bengal will be given this year only a lakh and half, which is indeed very 
inadequate in comparison to the needs of the country. Considering the illi- 
teracy of the country, more money should be spent on education. There is 
something novel in the distribution of this grant to pig by the Government 
of India for education. The Education Member to the Government of Bengal 
is going to distribute this sum in the following way :— 

(1) Rupees 15,000 for the education of European boys and girls. 

(2) Rupees 35,000 for colleges. 

(3) Rupees 84,000 for Muhammadans. | 
(4) Rupees 10,000 for the improvement of Sanskrit learning. 
(5) Rupees 6,000 for office expenses. 


Hindu boys receive their education generally in private schools and col- 
leges; so do boys of other communities, But special grants for education as 
in the case of Europeans and Mussalmans should have also, the paper thinks, 
been made for the benefit of Hindus. The grant for the eeana of Sanskrit 
learning is too inadequate to effect any improvement in this direction. 

27. The Tripura Hitaishi |Comilla] of the 17th March says that the 
central society of students formed in Calcutta to 
combat anarchism should have branches through- 


Educational expenditure, | 


“The present crisis and the 
student community.” — 


esis ~~ —————g9ut the country, and preachers should go about the 


country to explain to the masses the harm which anarchism does to the country 
and society. These are, of course, temporary measures. The real remedy 
for the evil lies in giving moral and religious education to students. Govern- 
ment is prayed to take up this matter in right earnest. 
28. The Dainik Basumati Calcutta of the 17th March, writes :— 
When addressing the young men of Bengal, 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee said the other day 
: that most of the anarchists were recruited from 
their ranks, he simply echoed the sentiments of the police. If what the police 
says 1n this connection is true, he himself is a criminal, for the police had 
made arrangements for deporting him also. Do not the Bengalis know why 
Babu Surendra Nath wanted Sir Edward Baker to be Governor of Bengal! 
And now again the police has searched his safes for the booty of dacoits. 
What has he got to say now? 
29. The Bangali [ Calcutta] of the 20th March has the following :— 
Dear boys: It makes one’s hair stand on end 
" A letter from a Hindu lady.” to think what a deplorable condition the country 
is in. My heart aches to hear constantly of mur- 
ders and dacoities. Is there no remedy for it, boys?’ Surely there is and it 
lies in your hands. Let those amongst you who have me infuriated like 
mad men take the oath in the name of God, the Lord and creator of the world, 


to desist from doing such wrong acts. Be patient, make yourselves calm and 
work for the welfare of the country. ae pens 


Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee's 
speech to students. 


ewe iw” ae ae el 
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Forgive your enemies. With your eyes on God dedicate your lives to 
noble deeds and bring peace to the minds of your parents. If you stop com- 
mitting murders and d ities, the hand of God carrying blessings will be 
placed on your heads. How long will He bear so much oppression in His 
rid? | 
fils my heart when I hear that you have dedicated your lives to the service 
of the country. And, _ a pain much greater in intensity aches the heart 
when I hear that some of you are causing the present condition of the country. 
It isa matter of the greatest regret that such mean and heinous acts are bein 


committed by séns of respectable men. If you become, by the grace of God, 


as peaceful and quiet as you were before, you will be dear to everybody and 


walk the path of God, performing noble deeds. | 

The welfare of the country depends on you. If you become senseless and 
behave as one devoid of intelligence, how will the country prosper? My in- 
sane sons, be quiet, I earnestly request you. May the Almighty give you 
good sense. 


-SRIMATI MRINALINI DEVI. 


30. We, says the Bangali [Calcutta] of the 20th March, cannot praise 
the intelligence of those who think that educa- 
tional institutions are the fields for the germina- 
tion and growth of sedition in this country, and that anarchism can be checked 
by segregating these institutions from all touch of politics. Some students 
may have joined bands of anarchists, but that should not lead one to the con- 
clusion that all students are anarchists. | 


The Statesman, the Empire and the District Administration Committee 
advise the Government to compel guardians of students to give up discussing 
politics, to punish all political agitators and critics of Government, to place 
the press under the censorship of the District Magistrate or the Commissioner 
of Police, to stop all objectionable talk among people and inaugurate a system 
of wholesale spying for purifying the atmosphere at home, in the Press and 
on the platform. But is it possible now in the 20th century to derive any 
benefit from such a policy of distrust and aversion, when the eyes of the Indians 
have been opened to their position within the Empire and they have learnt to 
aspire to the legitimate rights and privileges of British subjects. 


‘* Anarchism.” 


Three quarters of a century ago the English-educated Indian was, as it 
were, an excrescence on his family, having an education and ideas foreign to 
them. There was, therefore, no community of ideas and thought between such 
men and the people in general. Those days are, however, gone. Now, father 
and son, teacher and student, all live in the same atmosphere of English educa- 
tion, moved by the same feelings and guided by the same ideas, no matter 
whether in school or at home. he present-day English schools cannot, there- 
fore, be given the colour and character of the old ones. We are of opinion 
that it is the recent policy of Government to narrow the scope of education 
which is principally responsible for the present unrest. 


__ The system of administration in the country ought to conform to the new 
ideas, thoughts and aspirations which have developed in the minds of its 


naseeneies in short, to the character of the new age which has dawned on 
e land. 


_ Our young men were eager to fight for their sovereign in the present war 
and would have shed their blood for him had they been permitted to do so. 
Let Government nourish that sentiment by which they were actuated in this 


matter, by allowing them to give effect to it, and unrest will disappear from 
the country. | ; | 


31. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 19th March writes:— 
“Primary education.” Primary education in Bengal is decaying, and 
oe _ the reason is that people feel that English educa- 
tion is the only education worth having, since it opens up avenues for their 
future improvement. It was because of this public indifference to primary 
education that Mr. Gokhale would have it made compulsory. _ 


Do you not see the condition of the country? An immeasurable joy . 


BANGALI, 
Mar, 2)th, 1915. 


HITAVADI, 
Mar, 19th, 1916. 
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MOSL&EM HITAISHI, 
Mar. 19th, 1916. 


MOHAMMADI, 
Mar 19th, 1915 


HITAVADI, 
Mar. 19th, 1915. 


BANGAVASI, 
Mar. 20th, 1915. 


BANGAVASI, 
Mar. 20th, 1915. 


BANGALI, 
Mar. 18th, 1916. 


MOSL*KM HITAISHI!, 
Mur, 19th, 1915, 


NAYAS, 
Mar. 18th, 1015. 
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' 32. Hafez Khalil writes from Dacca to the Moslem Hitaishi [ Calcutta] 

of the 19th March, to complain that the Arabic 
paper at the last Matriculation Examination was 
rather stiff, some of the ae ye being excep. 
tionally so. Many printing mistakes also crept in. hat is the remedy for 
all this? : 

33. The Mohammadi [Calcutta | of the 19th March says that already 

it has received many letters complaining that the 

Question Papers on Arabic and Persian in the 

last Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 

_ University were even more stiff and oppressive to 

students than those of previous years. The authorities are, therefore, request- 
ed to find out a remedy for this state of things. : 

34. A correspondent of the Hitavadi | Calcutta | of the 19th March writes 
to complain that the four question papers on the 
Purans in the recent Sanskrit Title Examinations 
were full of errors in spelling and printing mis- 
takes. Why do so many errors creep in like this year after year? It is a 
reflection on the ability and efficiency of the examiners. Again, the marks 
assigned to the questions in some of the papers do not come up to the requisite 
total of 100, e.g., in the 2nd day’s papers they amounted to 85 and in the 
third day’sto 96. Should not some supervision be exercised over the examiners 
who permit such things to happen ? 

35. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 20th March learns on the strength 
of the statement of a correspondent from Mour- 
bhanj, that scholarships will not in future be given 
to domiciled Bengali students reading in schools and colleges of Orissa, even 
if they deserve them, and is surprised at the action of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, who have degenerated so far as to adopt a sectarian policy 
in the educational sphere also. re 

36. The Bangavasi | Calcutta] of the 20th March understands that the 
_ Government of Assam have decided that Assamese 

will henceforth be appointed in the Education Ser- 
vice in preference to the domiciled Bengalis of the place, in conformity to the 
wishes of the educated Assamese, and that posts which were formerly held by 
graduate teachers will now be opened to candidates who have passed the I. A. 


or I. Sc. Examination; but notwithstanding this suitable candidates are 
not available. 


The Arabic paper at the last 
Matriculation Examination. 


‘* Abont questions ’’—Matricula” 
tion Question papers on Persian 
and Arabic. 


The fate of Sanskrit (Title) 
Examinations. 


Stoppage of scholarships. 


Hatred against Bengalees. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


37. The Bangali [Calcutta] of the 18th March, discussing the question 

_ Of the prevalence of small-pox in Calcutta, writes 
that steps should be taken to send itinerant vacci- 
nators to the bustees to vaccinate and teach the bustee people the risks of con- 
tagion. Hospitals are shunned because the attendance and the treatment in 
them do not command public confidence. The mere mention of the name of 
the Campbell Hospital still raises a shudder in the mind of the average poor 
patient. Arrangements should be made in all hospitals for the better observ- 
ance of caste scruples. All distinctions of colour in these institutions should 
cease and responsible non-officials of eminence should be appointed visitors. 
When all this has been done the Indian public will begin going to hospitals 
for treatment. 

38. The Moslem Hitaishi [Calcutta] of the 19th March writes that com- 
plaints are often heard against the municipal 
medical officer appointed to look after the Moslem 
burial-groundsat Gobra. An unpleasant incident 
occurred the other day in which he figured and which called for the interven- 
tion of the police. The doctor's conduct and ways are rather reprehensible 
to Moslems. 

39. The Nayak [Calcutta | of the 18th March ridicules the idea of modern 
theorists who maintain that malaria is caused by 
: _ __ parasites of the blood which are injected by ano- 
pheles mosquitoes, especially in warm countries like India. Malaria is found 


Small-pox and hospitals. 


The Medical Officer for the 
graveyards at Gobra. 


The cause of malaria. 


Ca 


ralya 
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to exist even in places like the Terai of Darjeeling, the district of Purnea, 
Nowgong and other villages, in Satpura and Puri, ete., which are not infested 
by these mosquitoes. India has ever been a “ warm country ” and it was more 
““jungly ” in the past than it is now and was equally infested by mosquitoes ; 
but it was not then a hot-bed of malaria. The causes, according to this paper, 
‘hat have contributed to the prevalence of malaria in this country are the 
want of the supply of pure water, the rotten state of ponds and rivers, which 
are nothing but huge sheets of foul and filthy water, and the increasing poverty 


of the country. 


(f\—Questions affecting the land. 


40. A correspondent of the Islam Ravi “lps mg of the 12th March 
| says that jute is the only commodity in Bengal 
which can bring foreign money into the country 
and thus increase the buying capacity of its people. 
Hence it is foolish to oppose the cultivation of jute. The fertility, however, 
of the soil of Bengal has greatly decreased and this is solely responsible for 
the present miserable condition of the Bengali raiyats. Increase of rates of 
rent also by the zamindar is another cause of the ralyat’s poverty. The zamin- 
dar demands increased rents on the ground of the prices of agricultural articles 
having increased, but he does not give the ralyat any remission of rent on 
account of failures of crops or non-cultivation. 


Causes of the poverty of Bengali 
raiyate. 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


41. The Jyoti [Chittagong] of the 11th March thanks the organisers 
of the Hindu Sabha of Calcutta for the attempts 
Inconveniences of third class they have been making to remove the inconvenien- 
passengers. cies of the third class passengers during the 
ensuing Kumbha Méla at Hardwar. The third 
class passengers as a rule have to suffer great inconveniences on all the railway 
lines connecting the holy places, which they visit. In case an adequate num- 
ber of third class vehicles be not available, it would much improve the situa- 
tion, if goods wagons, properly cleaned, be arranged for the purpose. The 
passengers are often huddled together like cattle in the third class carriages 
as well as in goods wagons, but these difficulties can be easily removed if the 
Railway authorities have a mind to do so. 
42. The Calcutta Samachar [Calcutta] of the 19th March asks the 
Special arrangements for the a ¥ Fag rities wk sap “— a ot 
yee : ments for the large number of pilgrims who wl 
Kumbha mela at Hardwar. © proceed to attend the Kumbha Méla at Hardwar. 
t remarks that ordinarily very indifferent 


arrangements are made to cope with the increased pilgrim traffic on such 
occasions. 


(h)\—General. 


43. Considering the condition of the finances caused by the war, writes 
Delhi and Simla. the Dainik Basumati [Calcutta] of the 17th 
March, it is reasonably expected by all people that 
Government should either give up the plan of building a magnificent Capital 
at Delhi at an enormous cost, if it intends to be there for only four months 
in the year, or reduce the exodus to Simla to the minimum by practically 
staying at Delhi all the year round. 
44. The Dainik Basumati [Calcutta] of the 17th March ane mnene 
The B; Os exception to the reduction of grants on education, 
and building = ar homer te sanitation and so forth in the Bihar and Orissa 
Bankipore. Budget, while an enormous amount has been sanc- 
tioned for building a fine Capital at Bankipore, 


which is not at present an imperative necess; ‘<s required for ornamental 
purposes, pe sity but 1s req 


ISLAM Ravi, 
Mar. 12th, 1915. 


JYOTI, 
Mar, lith, 1915. 


QOAILUTTA SAMACHAR, 


Mar. 19th, 1915. 


DAIWIK BASUMATI, 
Mar, 17th, 1918 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
Mar. 17th, 1915. 
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BANGALI, 
Mar. 17th. 1916 


RAN PIR 
DIKPRAKASH, 


Mar. 14th, 1915, 


RANGPUR 
DIKPRAKASH, 
Mar. 14th, 1915. 


HITAVAD!I, 
Mare i%th. 1916. 
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45. The Bangali [Calcutta J yet pics he sre a to the rejec- 

« emslabanta'e report—iele tion ‘0 Be rs utions in the United 
tion of resolutions in Councils, p@ rovinees ro preaches ounoil, : says that there 
must be somet ne extremely rotten in a system 

which can lead to such a state of things. hy not appoint a Commission 
with Mr. Levinge as its President, to enquire into the matter and sa whether 
it is to be attributed to any curse of Swami Vivekananda or advice of Parama. 
hangsa Ramkrishna? The point is that you cannot earn a people’s good feel- 
ing by simply expressing sympathy. To earn it you must do something to 

prove that you really have sympathy for them. 

46. The Raggpur Dikprakash {| Kakina | of the 14th March, in the course 
of the article. entitled as noted in the margin 
remarks :— 

In the days of the Muhammadan sovereignty 
artisans were brought from foreign countries to India and made to work 
here. Asa result of this, the people of the country profited by their instruc- 
tion and the wealth of the country remained in the land. By way of encour- 
agement, the skilful artisans were often amply rewarded by the kings. In 
this way, India became an industrial country. But under British rule, in- 
spite of the establishment of different institutions for imparting industrial 
education to the | pate Indian industries have been gradually dwindling 
away for want of proper encouragement and practical training. Articles 
which are not manufactured here, are generally imported by the authorities 
from England. 3 

In these circumstances, people are investing their capital in banking 
and other money-lending business. The Marwaris and some of our own coun- 
trymen have taken up the jute business. With the gradual disappearance 
of industries, agriculture has been made the principal factor in the produc- 
tion of wealth. As a result, the men of this country now know of no other 
business except banking and money-lending. 

47. The Rangpur Dikprakash Koay? of the 14th March, has the 

following leading article in English under the 
“The urgency of State he'p in margina ly-noted heading "ts : 
the present hour of India’s need.” True, the resources of our Government have 
: been seriously affected by the present situation, 
but they are not so limited as they are generally: supposed to be. Stupendous 
sums of Indian money constituting the paper and silver currency reserves 
are being used largely by private London bankers and manufacturers at an 
extremely low rate of interest with or without adequate securities. Indian 
and Anglo-Indian business men wlil welcome a certain portion of this huge 
amount to this country in any form or shape. These reserves were invested 
in the Mothercountry on condition of their recovery in the hour of Indias 
need. A few millions sterling will suffice to start, finance, and support our 
home industries. There is no dearth of private capital in England; the reverse 
is true, as the Hon’ble Mr. Clark said in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
Hence it will not be difficult for British bankers at the present moment to part 
with a portion of India’s money. In the matter of bringing home a portion 
of our money there is no disagreement between the Anglo-Indians and Indian 
patriots. | 

The spirit of discontent is growing in the land. It has originated in the 
economic cause. Unless newer and ampler opportunities are thrown open 
to the pee there is little hope that it will vanish from the land. | 

48. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 19th March, discussing the question 

of Indian industries, writes that the revival of 
= Indian industries is impossible so long as compe- 
tition with foreign industries has to be faced. Apparently the authorities 
are not prepared to utilise the present opportunity when German and Austrian 
competition is suspended to give Indian industries an effectual lead. | 
course they are doing something that way, but more prompt and speedy action 
is wanted. Inquiries and exhibitions, etc., are useful, but before they are 
finished the war might end and that will mean an opportunity lost. Lack 0 
capital hinders the resuscitation of our industries. Mr. Clark recently said 
in Council that Government cannot find money during this war crisis for the 
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revival of industries. This is surprising. The crisis, it is sarcastically 
observed, has not prevented money being found for such a remunerative pro- 
ject as New Delhi, yet a modest sum of a few lakhs cannot be found for the 
-evival of industries! Already Japan is making energetic efforts to fill the 
gap in Indian trade left vacant by Germany and Austria. She will succeed 
and we shall be working on helplessly. oy 

49. The'Charu Mihir [Mymensingh of the 16th March says that the 

introduction of steam and electrical powers and 
Arts and industries in India. machinery into India by Europeans dealt a death- 
blow to the already decaying industries of the 
country. The country lapsed into poverty and became dependent on foreign- 
ers for even the simplest necessities of life, artisans forgot their arts, capital 
disappeared and people lost the inclination and capacity to prosper in manu- 
facturing business. In this state of things it 1s almost impossible for Indians 
to start and profitably work manufactories in this country. Still the manner 
in which many manufactories are being worked by Indians in Bombay and 
other parts of the country prove the great energy and capacity for work of 
these people. Government also had not so long helped the people in this 
matter. On the outbreak of the present war, however, there was a rumour 
that Government was now prepared to help the people in the matter. An 
exhibition also was held by the authorities in this direction. The people’s 
hope, however, was destroyed by the recent rejection in the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council of Raja Kushalpal’s resolution and the Hon'ble Mr. Clark’s 
reply to it. 
: The people of the country will now have to depend solely on their own 
power to resuscitate arts and industries init. 

50. The Bangali { Calcutta] of the 16th March writes :— 

In his recent reply in Council to a resolution 
moved by Pandit shaahovedhvars Malavya, 
wir. Clark said: “ Local Governments and ourselves are affording such: 
help as we can in order to assist Indian manufactures.” Thus, in one breath, 
the whole problem of Indian industrial development is solved. 

91. The Dainik Basumati [Calcutta] of the 17th March asks, why has 
the Government of India this year departed from 
eo last year’s practice of asking Indian merchant 
associations to send representatives to the wheat commission? English mer- 
chants as well as Indian merchants make profits by exporting wheat. Why 
then should a distinction have been made between them by excluding the latter 
from the commission? ‘When, however, the distinction has been made, it 
: = that the report of the commission should be published without 

elay. | 

02. The Daily eens: of England, writes the Dainik Coe 

sy anee alcutta | of the 19th March, is of opinion that, 
bert anicaslik vane SF the eateries the staunch loyalty of the Indians 
a during the present war, the proposal to grant the 
United Provinces the privilege of having an Executive Council to help its 
Lieutenant-Governor is quite opportune. The Indians, however, expect to 
get in course of time greater things from the English Parliament than a mere 
Provincial Executive Council . 
03. The Daintk Singer ese: Ls anotts | of the 21st March, reterring - 
a ; ord MacDonell’s suggestion in the House of Lords 
vines, “Plitting up of Indian pro. that the Provinces ghould be split up rather than 
| : that Lieutenant-Governors should be provided 
with qeneiine Councils, remarks :— 

e are strongly opposed to splitting u rovinces. We should like 
to see the old Subadari of Bengal, Rites sha Oriees restored. The people 
of this country want old systems to continue. 7 

o4. Referring to Sir James Meston’s prediction in the course of a recent 
i lecture in the Lucknow La Martinére College, 

Sir James Meston’s prediction. to the effect that after the war great changes are 
lead; _ likely to happen in the political field of India, 
~ ne to the country being governed by moral instead of physical forces, 
é at the only means for the English people to earn the respect and good 
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will of the Indians is to béhave courteously and generously towar 

Samay { Calcutta | of the 19th March remarks oe 3 om, - 

Sir James is a farsighted and candid official. Hence he has spoken 

out the truth. The gulf which is created between the rulers and the ruled 

in India on account of the former agen | rudely towards the latter should 
be bridged by providing exemplary punishments for such rudeness. 

55. The Dacca Prakash | Dacca | of the 14th March thinks that it would 

be very advantageous if Kaliganj were made a 

subdivision. But the District Administration 

_ Committee have suggested that Joydebpur should 

be made a subdivision in place of Kaliganj. ‘The villagers, the paper adds 

are greatly displeased at this proposal and protest against it. 
06. The Mohammadi [Calcutta | of the 19th March writes :— © 

The Basumatz in its daily edition on last Sat- 


Agitation over the creation of a 
new subdivision. 


‘+Communal narrowness.” 


row communal spirit.. Now, we have never supported those who create mis- 
chief in the country by bringing about strife or a conflict of interests between 
Hindus and Musalmans, But we think it wrong all the same to doubt the 
honesty of purpose of those who discuss questions on which these two commuv- 
nities are at loggerheads with each other. Much good can be done to both 
communities by the honest and calm discussion of such questions. The 
Basumati accuses Moslems of sacrificing the larger national interests for the 
sake of narrow communal interests. ell, it is the Hindus who are forcing 
Moslems to adopt this narrowness. Before they got the right of separate 
representation it was not possible for Moslems to get into the Legislative 
Councils. In a town like Calcutta not a single Moslem candidate can attain 
success in the elections and the only reason is that Hindus are not prepared 
to vote forhim. The tastes and likings of the two communities differ in many 
respects. Moslems have many wants and aspirations which Hindus.cannot at 
all understand. Whenever any steps in the interests of this backward minor- 
ity of the population have been proposed by the authorities, the Hindus have 
protested with all their might. Inthe matter of public appointments Mos- 
lems complain that even qualified members of their community are being 
kept out of the public offices. Indeed at the present time there are more un- 
qualified Hindus than unqualified Moslems in the public service. Moslems 
want only their legitimate share of the public of hie pa - Moslems as 
a community are outgrowing the stage of political boyhood, and if their elder 


grown-up Hindu brother wants to monopolise all the power and refuses to > 


the younger brother his due share of it, a separation between the two brothers. 
is inevitable. The Basumati talks of wide “ national ”’ interests, but the 
Hindus are incapable of a wide outlook on things and there is no such spe, 
as a national feeling in this country. It is a sin to talk ef liberalism an 
nationalism in this country where liberalism is used as a synonym for irrell- 
giousness, where in order to acquire a national feeling, one must first lose 
caste, where some men who even tread the shadow of others are required to 
bathe to purify themselves, and where the strong are always on the look-out 
to rob the weak of all their rights. | 

07. The Mohammadi [Calcutta] of the 19th March writes that Moslems 
obtained the right of separate representation on 
the Councils after a good deal of effort and they 
should try to get it extended to local self-governing 
bodies. Unhappily, however, the right already conceded has been so often 
abused in practice that some thoughtful Moslems are gradually coming to view 
it with disfavour. Indeed, during the scandals connected with the last elec- 
tions, some officials themselves expressed the opinion that Moslems could not 
discriminate between the fit candidates and the unfit. And the pity is that 
this is largely true. The way in which communal interests were ruthlessly 
sacrificed to personal interests on that occasion was really sad and humiliating. 
But the fact has to be recognised that these scandals are no argument against 
separate representation in itself, though they do condemn the details of the 
existing system. All causes of complaint will be removed if a thorough reform 
of the details is effected. Indeed a radical reform of the qualifications for 
the franchise and of the rules for voting is required if Moslems are to return 
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nalified members to the Councils. And while we should press Government to 
effect that reform, we should also ask the wiser and more educated members of 
our community to do their duties honestly and strictly even under the existing 
reculations. Many of our voters have absolutely no idea of what kind of a 
thing a Legislative Council is. They cannot discriminate between the worthy 
members of their community and the unworthy, and they do not know for whom 
they should vote. Too often they refuse to accept a voter's certificate, regard- 
ing it in the light of a police summons and they put silly questions to their 
would-be representative which are bound to excite mirth. The suffrages of 
this class of voters can be secured even by the foremost men of the community 
only by the judicious use of some money, through the necessary go-betweens. 
There are some village touts and men of that class among the voters who 
frankly sell their votes, in return for money either given to their own selves or 
to the neighbouring mosques, madrassahs, maktabs, etc. Yet another class of 
voters, without waiting to know the names of all the candidates for their 
sufirages, at the very outset promise their vote to one of these, under the 
influence of personal solicitation or the like, and the result is that they know- 
ingly support the candidature of a comparatively unworthy man. The chances 
of success of these unworthy candidates are improved by the fact that they 
usually begin canvassing earlier than their more worthy rivals, who coming 
into the fray later in the day, find that many votes have already been promised 
away. 

When the war is over, there will probably be great constitutional changes 
in India, coupled with an amendment of the Council Regulations, so the com- 
munity should take steps betimes to get worthy representatives on the Councils 
of the State and try to select its candidates now. Things are so bad in the 
Presidency Division that no worthy candidate is likely to come forward there 
to face a contest. In the other Divisions also, a candidate should be selected 
wad es no votes should be promised thoughtlessly. in anticipation to any 
candidate. | 


III.—LEGISLATION. 


58. The Dainik Chandrika [Calcutta] of the 19th March takes severe 
“Bengali or English? ”—Th exception to the conduct of the Hon’ble Babu 

ngali ngiish: e ae : 
Hon'ble Mr. Rayaninger’s resolu. Surendra Nath Banerji in opposing the resolution 
tion, in the Supreme Legislative Council for giving 
primary and secondary education through the medium of vernaculars. 
Surendra Nath, says the writer, does not know Bengali nor keeps in touch with 
the progress of Bengali literature and the doings of literary societies in Bengal. 
He is editing a Bengali newspaper for the sake of money and at the same time 
opposing the growth and prosperity of Bengali literature. English being the 
language of our rulers, every Indian should learn it for reasons of expediency 
and necessity. ‘ But why should it be necessary for our boys to learn history, 
geography, science and so forth through the medium of English! On the 
contrary, 1f these oe are taught through their vernaculars, they would 
learn them more easily and in much less time. Surendra Nath has simply 
given evidence of his stupendous foolishness by opposing the resolution on the 
ground that there are no suitable text-books in vernaculars on these subjects. 
There are at present no suitable text-books in vernaculars on these subjects 
simply because such books would not sell and are not in requisition. In a 
country like Bengal, where we have men like Dr. P. C. Ray, Dr. J. C. Bose, 
Babu Ramendrasundar Trivedi and others, such books in Bengali would be in 
the market in three months, if necessary. The same thing may be said of the 
other oe vernaculars of India. It is indeed a shame that a man like 
Babu Surendra Nath should represent us in the Supreme Council. 

59. The new Act, writes the Dainik Chandrika [Calcutta] of the 17th 

“The Defence of India Act." 4 March, seems to be intended to provide a 5 ft | 

| a. : trial of people whom the police may arrest or thin 
it necessary to punish. Ifsowesupport the measure. For, we no longer want 
to be killed on the one hand and robbed of our money by a protracte trial on 
the other. The best law will be one framed on the principle enunciated by Sir 
Charles Elliott, “ some one must be punished for the day's work.” It will set 
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our minds at rest and at the same time dispel the dream of con 
agitation which Babu Surendra Nath and other leaders of public 
now dreaming. ae a ae 
Government rules the country with the help of the police only. But the 
anarchists have proved that they have more intelligence than the police 
Nevertheless, when educated and intelligent young men will not enter the police 
service and the public also will not help the police directly, it is necessary for 
G;overnment to give large powers to the police and punish the guilty and in- 
nocent alike, like the Dacoity Commission. If we have tolerated the Dacoit 
Commission, why should we not tolerate the new Act? On this ground we 
support the new Act. Speaking from the side of Government it must be said 
that when Government is responsible for the maintenance of peace in the 
country, and its very existence depends on it, it is bound to have recourse to. 
stringent and severe measures to suppress unrest and anarchism. Such 
measures have, moreover, the great and precious effect of disabusing the mind 
of a conquered people of the idea that they can be equal to their conquerors 
by means of constitutional agitation, and of convincing them that. all they can 
do is to beg, leaving it to the discretion of their rulers to grant or reject their 
prayer. At the present moment discontent 1s due to the ambition of bein 
equal to the English. The law which can dispel this idea from the people’s 
mind cannot but be welcome to us. It is our eagerness to imitate the English 
and be their equals which have ruined us both in this world and for the next. 
60. The Dainik Chandrika Nesp = _ 20th March, referring to 
ne " the Defence of India Act, writes :— 

ee We have ample confidence that the men who 
have so far given India good government will be able to keep their heads cool 
during this critical state of war. With a statesman of Lord Hardinge’s 
wisdom at the helm of the State we are prepared to support the new legislation 
without any anxiety. Unrest, anarchy and dacoities have become rifle and 
new measures are wanted to cope with the situation. The new law is not 
unjust, being placed on an English model; so it is the duty of all subjects of 
His Majesty to support it unquestioningly. 

Of course it goes without saving that this new law will add to the powers 
of the police to some extent, but there is nothing to be afraid of in that. The 
police, however, bad they may be, have not so far tried to put absolutely in- 
nocent mén into jail. Those whom they seize are all affected with some taint 
at least, but of course occasionally they do make mistakes. Such cases we must 
be prepared to put up with patiently, and such mistakes will always occur so 
long as men are men and it is foolish to expect impossibilities; so we do not 
oppose the new law. S | 2 

But there is this consideration to bear in mind also. In England, no 
matter how repressive a law is, the Government is of the people; whereas 1n 
India, the rulers are conquerers, and the people are the conquered. No Indian, 
however loyal, can ever feel towards Government the feeling of attachment 
which an Englishman feels for his Government. All Government officials 
here, from the highly-placed Englishman down to the humble police constable 
regard the people here as belonging to a category of beings different from them- 
selves, and they show this by their conduct. Everywhere in public, in the rail- 
way carriages, on the streets, etc., the Englishman, or for the matter of that, 
even the man dressed up in English costume, is treated differently from other 
Indians; and it is this which largely keeps the black apart from the white. It 
is because of these examples of distinction in practice that Indians are not 
easily persuaded to co-operate with the police, and with increasing repression, 
it is likely that the gap between the Indians and their rulers will only increase. 
Of course in the Councils and in public speeches they will talk of co-operating 

with Government, but they wil! do nothing effective. If they did, anarchism 
and dacoity and assassinations of police officers would now all be things of the 
past. It is undeniable that there are some Indians who know all the secrets 
about these anarchists, but they do not reveal what they know, because they 
have no attachment for Government, because they know that the police are 
unable to save them from the vengeance of the anarchists, and because they feel 
inwardly glad to see the police humbled. There are few Indians who some 
time or other have not been humiliated by the arrogance of policemen. 
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It comes therefore to this, that if the new law is rigidly enforced and some 
comparatively innocent men fet punished, -the feeling of estrangement between 
the rulers and the ruled will only be increased. Lord Hardinge, of course, 
would not undertake this legislation unless he were confident that he would be 
able to grapple prirapupiag | with this problem of lack of popular sympathy, so 
we should say nothing on that point. We can only hope that Government will 
be careful in enforcing the law to prevent abuses from cropping up. So long 
as cool-headed and wise statesmen like Lords Hardinge and Carmichael are in 
office, we fear nothing. . As for what may happen afterwards, well; we can 
only say that we are fatalists. - ee. 


61. The Dainik Chandrika [Calcutta] of the 21st March, discussing 


the Defence of India Bill, writes :— | 

— We are not afraid of this law, No matter 
how repressive the law is, so long as those who administer it are good men, 
the public have nothing to fear. r. Dadabhoy clearly said as much in Coun- 
cil the other day. For instance, the Press Act is so comprehensive that. it 
might have been so worked as to stop all vernacular newspapers ‘in the land, 
had the authorities so chosen. Had all the repressive laws passed by Lord 
Minto been rigidly enforced, it would have been absolutely impossible for us 
now to open our lips and speak. ; 


Lord Hardinge has ruled India with wisdom. None of his lieutenants 
in the Provinces are arrogant men of the type of Sir Edward Baker, so in spite 
of repressive laws, we pass our days happuy. We do not know of what type 
our future rulers will be, but we are confident that no boorish iconeclasts will 
ever rule.a Province under British rule. So we unhesitatingly say that we are 
not at all afraid of the new law. : . 


A new feature of this law is that it- will be in force during the war and 
for six months afterwards. This-need not afford us any cause for alarm. 


It would be desirable to have vernacular translations of laws like this 


“ The Defence of India Act.” 


f reely circulated among the public. Every newspaper should publish: ver- 


nacular translations of the Regulations passed under this Act. If the news- 
papers do not do so voluntarily the Local Government ought to compel them 
to do so, for the provisions of this law should be known to all. Probabl 
this law will be put into.force first of all in the Punjab and in Bengal. 
long-continued state of peace and comfort under British rule haS made many 
people loose of tongue. Many people do not think it wrong to.speak frankly 
what they feel. Those who do speak frankly like this are not seditious, they 
belong to no party and are not concerned in thefts and dacoities, yet they 
may get within the clutches of the new law simply for faulty speech. The 
public should be made aware of the provisions of the new law through simple 
and easy vernacular translations. Law-abiding people fear not new laws 
but those who enforce the laws. We do not fear high English Civilians or 
military officers, for such men are not easily prone to oppression. All our 
anxiety 1s about the inferior subordinate ranks of the police. 


The situation in the Punjab is worse than in Bengal and the law will 
be first enforced with severity in the Punjab. Known suspects in Bengal who 
had hitherto eluded the law will, many of them, now be caught. Thereafter 
the law will cease to be practically operative in Bengal. Such a terrible 
weapon would not have been forged a Rivarnsiut had not the situation been 


really grave. As soon as the law begins to operate, the actual facts about the 


situation of which we are now ignorant will gradually come out. 
62. The Nayak Calcutta f P / 
Ibid. | of the “‘ Defence of India Bill ” into law and asks 
| whether this law will be sufficient to cope with the 
present lawlessness in the country. It is apprehended that laxity in the mat- 
ter of evidence may result in some innocent person or persons being made to 
pay the penalty for the acts of some resourceful culprits. 


Even now, jail authorities, it understands, keep under-trial prisoners — 


confined in solitary cells in defiance of the order of Judges. — 
It has been repeatedly found that innocent persons are arrested and 


hauled up before law Courts by the police, while the real culprits are left 
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at large. That many of the prosecutions conducted by the police have fa; 
points conclusively to the fact that there is a loose screw somewhere j et 
police machinery which escapes the notice of Government. 


63. The Hindi Bangavasi [Calcutta ]-of the 22nd March says that the 
“The Defence of India Act." _New Act would come as a surprise to the many 
million inhabitants of India. They will find } 
difficult to understand the necessity for passing this Act in this country where 
even knives and thick sticks are considered as arms. This law has come into 
force because the Government of India and some Members of the Counc}! 
have seen the necessity for it. It then quotes from Lord Hardinge’s speech 
and says that when Lord Hardinge has seen the necessity we must bow to 
his decision. aa : : | 

It further remarks that the Hon’ble Surendra Nath Banerji tried to get 

the form of the Act changed but his attempt proved abortive. 6 


64. The Dainik Basumati { Calcutta] of the 22nd March writes :— 

lisa | Government are committing a serious mis- 

take if they imagine that the new law has the ap- 

proval of the public. We do not at all believe that anarchists will be cowed 

down by this Act into peaceful ways. Rather our idea is that anarchists 

rejoice at this new law. They want that there should be discontent in the 

minds of the people with their rulers. So whenever any act of concession to 

the people is announced by Government they commit one of their nefarious 

deeds. Again, has any of the various repressive laws passed by Government 
so far done any good ? 

Unhappily most Anglo-Indians, official and unofficial, view this question 
in a hight different from ours. Their idea is that the Law of Evidence should 
be relaxed in the eases of these anarchists, but we fail to see why evidence 
which is true should not bear even the close scrutiny necessary under the exist- 
ing laws. It is very doubtful if the new law will kill anarchism, but we are 
afraid that it will lead to much harassment of many innocent citizens. In 
conclusion we suggest that it would have been better to permit an appeal 
to the High Court in those cases at least where the judgment of the special 
Commissioners was not @ unanimous one. . 


65. The Dainik Bharat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 20th March says :— 
[bid We cannot add anything to what has already 
fallen from the lips of the Hon’ble Members of the 
Imperial Council regarding the drastic nature of the new Act. We hope 
that the newspapers in India will also discharge their duties: in the same 
spirit which has actuated our Members in the Council. It is best to bend 
our heads-in silence before the inevitable. Government had to put up with 
many annoyances and the subjects will have to do so now. 


66. The Calcutta Samachar [Calcutta] of the 20th March says that 

tlid. though the new law was passed on the Ist March 

yet we have not had an opportunity of seeing what 

it is like. What can be gathered from the speeches in the Imperial Council 

is this, that two sections of the Act will apply to the whole of India, while 

other sections will come into operation, if necessity arises, in parts of India 

where it is needed. Some information can also be elicited from the speeches 

rege rding the punishments which may be given to the offenders under the 
ct. : 

Until we read the Act we shall not be able to judge the provisions which 
have been made for the protection of those arrested on mere suspicion. If 
such provisions have been made then we do not see any reason why we should 
- myErr the Act. We are anxious for such provisions being included 1n 
the Act. ; 

The paper concludes by saying that apart from the assurance given by 
the Home Member every one ought to remember that an innocent man need 
not be afraid of the strictest law in the country. Viewed from this stand- 
point we can without looking at the Act say thai this need not create any 
anxieties in the minds of those who have got nothing to do with things sinful 
and criminal. In spite of the passing of the Act they will be able to steer 
through life quite unmolested. 
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67. The Bangali [ Calcutta} of the 19th March strongly deprecates the 
“4 vane 
" Tey will be done, O merciful Mf eee Ball fe single sittin of : ey sp 
Lord | Council and without giving the Indian public any 
opportunity to express their opinion on if or even previously circulating the 
Bill to the Hon’ble non-official: members. of the Council for their cat, Maa 
tion. The law seems to have become a necessity owing to the increase of 
unrest and anarchism since the outbreak of the war. But did these evils never 
show themselves in an aggravated form in the country before the outbreak of 
the war? Again, if anarchism has increased since the outbreak of the war, 
an unprecedented wave of loyalty also has sg he the country since its 
outbreak, making princes and people alike offer their all to the service of Gov- 
ernment. Is it any want of laws which accounts for the continuance of anar- 
chism in the country? Ce@nnot the same causes which have made all previous 
repressive measures ineffectual lead to the failure of the new law also to serve 
its purpose? Will the new law remove the causes which have created anarch- 
ism in this country? The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath told the Council that 
the leaders of public opinion in Bengal unanimously held in a meeting that 
“ restrictive measures would aggravate the situation.” There was no ground 
for Government to throw away wholesale this decision of people who have a 
knowledge of the temperament of the country. Babu Surendra Nath told 
Government that all Indians prayed to it that they should not be made to 
suffer for the fault of a few misguided persons. It is useless, however, to cry 
in a wilderness. With folded hands and uplifted eyes all Indians are to-day 
praying, “‘ Thy will be done, O merciful Lord !”’ 

68. The Bangali [Calcutta] of the 18th March warmly praises the 
Times for advocating an amendment of the 
Defence of the Realm Act, with the argument that 
‘above all countries England earned praise as one in which the course of 
justice is unimpaired even in times of strain and stress. We must not lose 
that good name in a war against militarism and its despotic methods.” 

If the work of Government is so easy after all, why should only the picked 
brains of a country be entrusted with it. And it is no great compliment to 
those brains that whenever they are faced with trouble they should revert 
to the ancient expedient of measures of wide repression with a tendency to 
confound the innocent with the guilty. It is like the old method of sur- 
rounding a whole village jungle in which a tiger is supposed to be hiding and 
then begin beating it. By this method a good number of trees and inoffensive 
animals inevitably suffer while as often as not the tiger manages to escape. 

69. The Mohammadi | Calcutta] of the 19th March would welcéme an 

The law relating to theatres. ——" * _ law relating to the control of 

eatres in India, is gal in con- 

templation. The dramas put on the boards my abl ‘ioe poe poo 

written to cause pain to Moslems. Moslems have long been complaining of 
it, but, Government so far has apparently turned a deaf ear to it. 

70. The Birbhumvasi [Rampurhat] of the 20th March writes :— 

The Bengal Tenancy Act. ' inane ~~ existing i Bengal Tenancy Act,” 
ransiers o 
without the consent of the landholdor. “The Se . (dig 
as the price of such consent. Many landholders again are intent upon mak- 
ing such transferred properties or lands their own. : 

Failure of crops 1s a thing of frequent occurrence in this country, and as 
a consequence, cultivators are forced to incur debts, which they cannot get 
without mortgaging their lands. A ba ey 8 

g their lands. As a result of the Law of Ejectment, how- 
ever, their lands have no value at all and they have to suffer much, especially 
in bad years. In these circumstances they are not expected to pay their 
rents regularly. In cases, where they fail to SS chalet | 

| ; pay their rents, they are sued 

in law courts and are compelled to make over th ir tenures to landholders 
In this way, lands, once held by them, are ai ing } 

seal : ; ; gradually passing into the pos 
ession of landholders, and the poor tenants are being ruined. The Law of 
Ejectment is the source of all evil to th pein Oh 7 hould be 

repealed at once for their be : Eee: Faye Bhi en 

nent a or their benefit. Government have proposed an amend- 
s direction, but the landholders apprehending their interests to 
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be thus jeopardised, havé been making vigorous protests against the enact. 


ment of the measure. . 


caer 


_JTV.—NAatIiveE STATEs. 


71. The Bangali [Calcutta] of the 18th;March-cordially endorses the 
The case of Arjan Lal Sethi. _ pray er about to bé made ) by the Jain: community 
on behalf of Arjun Lal Sethi that he should either 

be brought to public trial or promptly released; — ae, 


V.—ProsPects OF THE CROPS AND: CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
af : ee | 


72. The Tripura Hitaishi {Comilla] of the 17th March says that-if the 

: Hikes war continues for another year and at the same 

The war and cultivation of jute. time the Bengal cultivators grow jute as_ in 

: revious years, under the impression that it will 

soon end, the situation Sot become very serious for them on account ofthe 

jute market continuing’ as bad as now. If, therefore, Government thinks 
that the war will continue long, it ought to warn the cultivators in time.. 

.73. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 19th March, referring to the offi- 

| cial reply in Council to Nawab Syed Hossain 

Haider Chaudhury’s question regarding the pros- 

pects of scarcity in Bengal, writes :— a : 

It may be that rice is cheaper now than last year, but the fact is that the 
raiyats, because of the stoppage of the sale of jute, are now penniless and 
cannot buy rice even though it may be selling per, agua cheap. Already 
many raiyats find it difficult to get two meals a day. It may be that acute 
famine has not yet developed but it is undeniable that signs of the oncoming 
of such a famine are not wanting. Apparently Government will do nothing 
to save the people until the country is in the grip of a dire famine. 

74. Writing on the same subject, the Bangali { Calcutta] of the 16th 

: March says:— 4. ie 
: - “* Government thinks that there is no cause yet 
for official intervention. But what :is the harm in trying betimes to prevent 
that cause from arising at all! Evidently commonsense is not a thing that 
can be reconciled: with official policy. 3 


_ “ Our view.” 


_ Scarcity in Bengal, 


; 


VI—MISCELLANEOUS. 


75. With regard to the speculations that are rife as to who is going to 
succeed Lord Hardinge, as Viceroy of India, on 
the expiry of His Excellency’s term of office, the 
Dacca Prakash eee of the 14th March learns that there is a strong rumour 
in England that Mr. Winston Churchill will be the next Viceroy, and cons!- 
ders that he would be the right man in the right place and none more com- 


The next Viceroy. 


petent than him can.be thought of. But at the present crisis the Empire 1s 


passing through, it would be wise the paper thinks, if Lord Hardinge 1s 
retained in the office he holds after the completion of his term. 
76. The Charu Mihir [Mymensingh] of the 16th March says: — 

lid. | It is rumoured that either Lord Kitchener 

ee or Mr. Winston Churchill will be the next Vice- 

roy. Already Anglo-Indians are singing paeans in praise of Lord Kitche- 

ner. Every one will, however, be lad - Mr. Churchill becomes Viceroy. | 

77. Prior to the advent of British rule in Bengal, writes the Pravahint 


* Neither this way nor that.” : we oe . 
ae. : a life of simplicity, verging almost on rudeness, 


and of contentment in their village home, neither enjoying nor craving for 


luxuries, neither givir wor 
a life of health and ease, and of independence inspite of political subjection. 
If this was not an ideal state of existence, it was at least a state of existence 
most suited to preserve a people's national individuality through a long period 


* [Calcutta] of the 22nd March, the Bengalis lived 


much to nor taking much from the outside world— 


; 7 48] /) 


of alien domination. It was thus that the people of Bengal saved their 
‘ndividuality during the period of Moslem rule in India extending over seven 
centuries. , a 

A change, however, came—a change for the worse—with the advent of 
British rule. In the village ‘market where the cowrle was generally the 
medium of all transactions, gold and silver coins began to pass through 
people's hands. The Bengali who had even a smattering of English could | 
cet a post on a handsome salary, which was handsomer still on account of 
the cheapness of the time. Things were cheap, money was dear and, con- 
sequently, service was profitable. Lastly, there came malaria which, in the 
days of its youthful virulence, decimated and even depopulated many villages, 
and compelled people to give up their self-centred independent village life 
and live in foreign places, earning their means of livelihood by service., 
Thus the Bengalis who at one time passed their days within the boundaries 
of their native village, eating the rice grown 1n their village field and wear- 
ing the cloth woven by the village weaver, began to depend on foreigners for 
the supply of their necessaries, and, having a superfluity of money which they 
earned in service, pleadership, and so forth, became Babus, addicted to 
luxury in, imitation of Englishmen. Gradually, this vice they communicated 
to other Indians, and the result has been that to-day we are dependent on 
Europe for the supply of even the simplest and most necessary articles of 
our use. 

Such as Europe is to us to-day, an internecine quarrel is breaking her 
limbs and sapping her vitality. It is a‘ war to the finish,” no matter which 
party wins in the long run. It is an artillery war carried on by an indis- 
criminate slaughter of men and a ruinous expense of money. After the war 
where will Europe get money to start her industries on a large scale or men, 
skilled and unskilled, to work them! Great is the bearing of this point on 
India. Already it is being said that in the coming year India will not get 
x sufficient supply of clothes from Europe for her needs. If so, she will 
be reduced to nakedness, unless America and Japan can save the situation by 
exporting clothes from their country. Then, again, whence will India get 
money for buying clothes. Her raw materials such as jute, cotton, wheat 


indigo, linseed, and so forth, of which Germany and Austria were the princi- 
pal customers, are remaining unsold, or selling at low prices, and conse- 
quently, she is suffering from want of cash. There is also the possibility of 
her prospective customers, namely, Japan, America, Italy, Greece and so 
forth, joining the war in right earnest. Who will then buy India’s raw 


materials? India has not also sufficient manufactories for utilising them 
herself, nor have any class of Indians the money to buy them up. Again, 
articles of import such as medicines, paint and so forth have become extremely 
dear owing to trade with Germany and Austria having been stopped. If 
a om lasts another six months, the difficulties of the Indians will know no 
ounds. 3 

The truth is that Europe could not make good and noble use of the wealth 
of education, intellect and capacity with which Almighty God provided her, 
and her civilisation is to-day rushing into the jaws of destruction. Spain 
fell by committing inhuman barbarities on the aborigines of America. 
Next, France became great but could not maintain her ereatness long. Last- 
ly, grew the Teutonic race, but its greatness culminated in an insatiable thirst 
for wealth, and it is now severely paying the penalty of her sin. Perhaps 
the next chance will be for the Slav race to become great in Europe. This 
may or may not be. But this is sure that the European civilisation which 
built itself in a thousand years is on the path of destruction and by the end 
of the twentieth century will have vanished from the face of the earth. What 
will take its place will have many of its characters, but will appear under a 
new name and with new ideas. The present war has been caused by God's 
displeasure as a punishment for carnality and for the destruction of atheism. 

The vital question for the Indians is how will the Indians now save 
themselves? Have they lived so long, suffering oppression and contumely 
at the hands of their conquerors, to be at last destroyed in the funeral pyre 
of European civilisation? It is for Bengal to find out the path and the rest 
of India will follow her. Should she take the old path or get into a new 
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one? The old path is a known path. But then Eurdpe may take a ne 
path. But that is no reason why we also should take it.’ Then, 4 ah 
there is a chance of Europe also taking the old path. Under the sive % 
stances, it is best for us to Bitice the old path betimes. : 
78. The English, ‘writes the Islam Ravi [ Tangail] of the 12th March 
The war and Indians. - are sure to come out victorious in the war. We 
2 Indians have, therefore, no reason to show much 
care and concern in its connection. Besides this, all our care and concern can- 
not help the English a bit in the struggle. If the English had given us arms 
and believed that we had the strength and capacity to fight their enemies, these 


oO 


enemies would have been no where by this time. 
79. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 19th March notices a complaint 
Ip this equality 2” published by the /ndia that the Officers’ Training 
Corps of the Cambridge University is excludin 
the local Indian students from membership, though naturalised Germans an 
Austrians are being admitted. ‘This is'serious injustice and all Indians fee] 
it deeply., Government should promptly stop 1t. | | 


80. Writing on the same subject the Bangali [Calcutta] of the 16th 
March says :— : 

Indiang and the Officers Training —s: It is strange that Germans and Austrians 
Corps of Cambridge University. naturalised before the war should be taken in, 

_ while men who are shedding their blood for the 
Empire and are being killed by Germans and Austrians are denied the right ! 
Perhaps it is better not to court a refusal in these cases by asking for that which 
we are not likely to get. Let us not deliberately invite a slap on our cheeks by 
asking for opportunities to devote ourselves to the welfare of the community 
or by seeking to gratify our loyal desires. : 


81. The Hitavadi | Calcutta] of the 19th March writes that people no 


Wok ok oe longer scan the day’s war news with any interest. 
They are no longer anxious about the ultimate 
result, though it has to be recognised that the real seriousness of the war has not. 
abated at all yet. Germany is still strong enough and the Allies have all their 
work yet to do, so there is no early prospect of the war being finished. 
$2. Referring to the ruthless destruction of hfe and property, in conse- 
hi a oe ta quence of the present European conflagration 
ee ne brought about by Germany, proud of her so-called 
civilisation and culture, the Daiinik Chandrika [Calcutta] of the 23rd March 
says that the cup of Germany’s iniquity is full to the brim and she is hastening 
her final destruction. If one reads the list of manifold barbarities, which 
Geriany is guilty of, that has been sent to the Pope of Rome, one is sure to run 
mad and his whole soul will rise in revolt against them. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation, the paper adds, that England is determined to extirpate this evil 
growth from the soil of Europe and it is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
ior. 
83. The Dainik Chandrika | Calcutta] of the 17th March says that the 
a ae, Russians are continuously challenging the Ger- 
_. Mans though continuously suffering defeat at their 
hands. The more the Russians are being beaten, the more are they calling out 
to the Germans, ‘‘ Come and beat me if you can.” The Germans also are con- 
tinuously beating them. But they are occasionally getting tired through this 
continuous labour of beating, and taking a little respite to recover from 
fatigue. The moment, however, they do so, the Russians take advantage of It 
and advance a step. In Eastern France the fight is like a fight between rats. 


W ho knows how long this state of things willlast? The advent of hot weather 
will most probably bring about a change in tactics. 


84. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 20th March writes that the 
Tie amlitary situation in Viceroy's cable, dated the 9th instant, reported 
“Central Poland” that in the fight in the region of the Pilika, the 
Germans were keeping on the defensive and the 
Russians were generally resuming the offensive. A subsequent Viceroy s 
cable, however, contradicts this report and states that, both sides in the fight 
were assuming by turns the defensive or the offensive role. Thus it appears 
that neither side here has been forced back or been able to advance. 


483 
Continuing, the paper writes :—The Germans have not yet been able to 
achieve any notable success 1n Northern Poland, such as the capture of Grad- 
now. She is not being able to attam any great success in the fight between the 
Niemen and the Vistula. What now becomes of Marshal von Nindenburg’s 
plan of attacking Warsaw from three ‘sides? , Germany’s ultimate fate is 
uncertain until the results of the struggle here are known. Her hopes are gone 
‘f after all her preparations, she fails to achieve ultimate success here. Unless 
she can keep Russia back she cannot fight France and England successfully in 
spring. 
. 85 The Dainik Basumati Reeeonrrd of the 20th March understands 
that the recent defeat of Germany in Poland is 
attributed by many to the melting of ice in these 
regions. But if it were the case, Russia would have been also equally affected 
bv it. The fact, is, according to this paper, that Germany has been either 
thoroughly disabled or is unwilling to continue the struggle any further. In 
the Russian official communiqué, which speaks 1n this strain, it is reported 
that Germany has run short of ammunition. The heavy siege guns which she 
used in bombarding the strong fortresses of Leige, Namur and Antwerp, have 
failed in Poland, and it indisputably proves the superiority of those used by 
the Russians. It is now reported, the paper adds, that severe fighting took 
place recently between the Germans and the Russians on the banks of the 
Niemen, in which the latter had not succeeded in driving the chief German 
Army Corps from these regions. If so, why the Germans, in the region of 
Ossowiees, retreated without fighting remains inexplicable. 

86. The Moslem Hitaishi {| Calcutta | of the 19th March writes that some 
time ago it was reported that Enver Pasha with a 
hundred thousand troops had disappeared into the 
Caucasus. Since then, however, nothing has been 


The inconveniences of Germany. 


No news from the Caucasus 
and Azarbaija n. 


heard of him. | 
87. The Mohammad: [Calcutta] of the 19th March refers to the 
ombardment of the Dardanelles by the allied 
fleets and to Mr. Herbert Samuel’s recent public 
statement that Constantinople will soon be taken out of the control of Moslems. 
It appears that Turkey cannot muster more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
men for the defence of that city. It is needless to say that we do not at all feel 
moved by these reports. What is fated to happen will happen. If the time 
has come for Constantinople to pass away from the hands of Moslems, the whole 
strength of Germany concentrated for the purpose will not be able to save it. 
88. The Moslem Hitaishi Scape of the 19th March writes :— 
iets ot Waa 1 ome time ago it was reported that the Turks 
| : were contemplating an attack on Aden, but a con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the country through which they will have 
to pass before reaching Aden suggests that the rumour is baseless. They 
cannot procure the necessary supplies in, and convey artillery, etc., across, 
this country. 
89. The Moslem Hitaishi of the 19th March refers to the recent capture 
Oppression on Hedjaz pilgrims. | Y the Turkish authorities of the vessel Mogador 
. carrying wheat for the Jeddah pilgrims. This 
1s most reprehensible of the Turks. The British are intercepting all sup- 
plies meant for enemy countries and passed this vessel only in the interests 
of the Hedjaz pilgrims. 
90. The Dainik Chandrika | Calcutta ] of the 19th March says, that it 
Prospects of peace. will not be unreasonable to hope that in the next 
six months the Allies wilJ, with their enormous 
resources and mutual co-operation, be able not only to drive the Germans out 
of France and Belgium but, also by entering into Germany and Austria, to 
compel them to sue for peace on terms advantageous to the Allies. If, how- 
ever, Germany can contest the progress of the Allies as doggedly as she has 
been doing now, that happy consummation ma yet be far off. 
91. The Moslem Hitaishi ag ppb of the 19th March —— ee 
ae be he Moslems of Singapore lately held public 
Manife > hy ; : 
aanee of Receee cic Be Bs meetings to proclaim ae loyalty. Moslems in 
i all conditions are showing the best example of 
oyalty. Islam does not approve of disloyalty, save in the case of highly 
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/ / 
oppressive rulers. Moslems ‘would incur sin if they were not loyal to th 
British under whom they enjoy rights and facilities, especially those relating 
to religious freedom. / | | | : 8 
92. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 20th March refers to the prospect 
..,  of.an import trade in apples from British Colum. 
dana. of apples trom British ji, being soon established with this county 
: Commenting on this the paper writes :— és 
{n these colonies we are treated as beasts, yet forgetful of our self-restpect 
we shall no doubt enjoy the taste of these fruits. And why? Because we are 
what we are. | 
93. The Vartavaha [Ranaghat]| of the 13th March quotes an article 
from the Nabyabharat, saying that it is a mistake 
to imagine that the English, by their oppressions. 
nipped the swadeshi movement in the bud. After all, they are a mere handfy] 
in the country and it is we Indians who carry on the government. They act 
on information which they get from us, and if they act wrongly, it is because 


A few inner thoughts. 


they have been misinformed by us. We Indians invited the English to rule 


over us, in order to save us from misgovernment and oppression. It is often 
said that Englishmen are mean-minded, selfish and cunning. But are we any 
better? If we were free from these vices, we would not be a subject race 
to-day. Clive’s conduct towards Umichand and Meer Jaffer was in keeping 
with incidents common in all territories. Think also of the honesty of 
Admiral Watson on this occasion. Everything on earth is relative and the 
English are a much better set of people than we are and it does not become 
us to cry them down. If we are to uplift ourselves we must learn self-renun- 
ciation, perseverance and other virtues, and when our character has thus 
Fmproved, we are bound to acquire swaraj—We shall not have to go abegging 
for it then. And so long as our present petty personal jealousies and hypo- 
crisies continue, we shall lose swuraj) 1f it is granted to us as a boon. | 
94. The Vartavaha | Ranaghat | of the 13th March writes that it is the 
people more than Government who stand to lose 
by the recent anarchist crimes. Repression will 
not stop these crimes—rather it will aggravate the 
situation. Lord Hardinge has hitherto displayed a spirit of calmness and 
political wisdom in the face of these crimes which is bound to extort admira- 
tion for the whole race of which he is an ornament. It is the duty of all 
Indians to carefully ponder on the remedies for the situation. After all it is 
Indians who constitute the officialdom and their rulers have given them an 
amount of religious and social liberty which no ruler in history ever gave to 
oe subjects. It is for this boon that Indians are loyal to the core of their 
eings. 
95. The Datintk Chandrika Ler peers of the 17th March publishes a 
contributed article, in which the writer vigorously 
sets forth the blessings of British rule in India. 
How English education and English rule have created and nourished among 


Serving the country or injur- 
ing it ?)” 


* A few useful words.”’ 


_ the Indians an idea of nationality and how in course of time India may occupy 


a glorious place in a Federal British Empire. Asa matter of fact, the Indians 
are incomparably better ruled now than when they were under Musalman 
Emperors and they are better ruled by England than the people of Poland 
are ruled by Germany, Austria and Russia, or the people of Alsace and 
Loraine are ruled by Germany. The English will surely give the Indians 
all the rights and privileges of British citizenship, when they will be really 
fit for them by developing high qualities of devotion, duty, impartiality, love 
of justice and true patriotism. As for the English, the writer prays them to 
rule the Indians with sympathy, affection and generosity, not to get angry 
with the Indians, who like little children, often make unreasonable demands, 
to check the th oe of individual English officials, and to take proper care of 
the education, health and means of livelihood of the Indians. 
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(d)—Education— V.—PROSPECTS OF THE GROPS AND 
| CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The proposed Muhammadan College ; ! | 
The University College of Aevicring nee ae = Nil, 


NEN SR et ett ee Ug ; = ae 


(¢-)—Logal Self-Government and Municipal Admin- 
istration-— ) Vi.—MISCELLANEOUS. : 


a The gap in the Public Services Commission ... 187 
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[As It stood on. 30th September 1914.) 


Note.—(N.)—Newspapers. 


t 


| 


(P.)—Periodical magazines. | Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


t 


No.| Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
1 |*amrita Bazar | Calcutta oo | Daily -« | Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, age 60... 1,400 
Patrika "’ (N.) Wa be 5 ; 
21 Ananda Mohan College| Ditto -» | Monthly  ..» | Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of Jessore, 300 
Magazine.” (P.) | Brahmin. | ee ces 
3 | Bengalee" (N.) ...| Ditto -» | Daily e+ | Surendra Nath Banarji, Brahmin, age 68 4,500 
4 | 6 Caloutta Budget ed Ditto eee Do. eon Hem Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age 48 : 1,800 
(N.) | 
5 | *Caloutta Specta-| Ditto oe | Weekly --- | Lalit Mohan Ghosal, Brahmin, age 40 500 
tor’ (N.) _ (Suspended. ) 
6 | Calcutta University | Ditto «s+ | Monthly _—... | Khagendra Nath Mitra, Kayastha —.... 300 
Magazine.” (P.) 
7 | “Collegian” on | Mth -++ | Fortnightly ... | Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 37 1,000 
8 | “Culture” (P.) we | Ditto -» | Monthly _... | Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 46 ... 500 
9 |“ Darjeeling Mail” (N.) .. | Darjeeling soe | Weekly = —" Lal Sen, Hindu Satgope, age 300 
19 | “* Dawn and Dawn Society's | Calcutta ee | Monthly — ... | Satish Ch. Mukharji, age 52 - ose 600 
Magazine.” (P.) 
l1 | “East” (N.) »- | Dacca soe | Weekly ss» | Mohim Ch. Sen, Brahmo, age 61 ove 200 
12 | *§ Hablul Matin *"* | Calcutta ove Do. wee | Saiyid Jelal-ud-din, Muhammadan, age 1,000 
(English edition.) (N.) 61, 
(3 |“ Health and Happiness” | Ditto .-- | Monthly _.,. | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 45 ... 4,500 
(P.) 
14 | * Herald’ (N.) eee | Dacca eee | Daily we | Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya ees 2,000 
1D | * Hindu Patriot "'(N.)| Calcutta -oo.| Weekly .. | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 46 3g 1,000 
16 : Hindu Review ”’ (P.) eee 1 SO «> | Monthly .. | Bipin Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, age 49... 700 
i7 |“ Hindu Spiritual Maga- | Ditto sot hs. .. | Mati Lal Ghosb, Kayastha, age 60... 400 
zine.” (P.) 
18 | “indian Empire’ Ditto «oe | Weekly .. | Shashi Bhusan Mukharji, Brahmin, 2,000 
(N,) age 56. 
19 | ‘Indian Express ’’ (P.)....| Ditto «» | Monthly . |Purna Ch.° Basu, Hindu Kayastha, 250 
age 50. 
20 |“ Indian Messenger” (N.) | Ditto «| Weekly —_,., | Pratab Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 51 we 650 
21 | “Indian Mirror "(N.) Ditto «ve | Daily w.» | Satyendra Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age 1,20U 
35. 
22 | “Indian Nation "(N.)| Ditto © | Weekly —_,,. | Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 30... BOO 
23 |“ Indian Royal Chronicle” | Ditto | Monthly ... | Shamlal De, Hindu Subranabanik, age | Unknown. A 
(P.) BS x 46 | few copies 
published at 
Limes. 
24 |‘ Industry : (P.) ««. | Ditto ne Do. vee | Kishori Mohan Banarji, Hindu Brah- 1,000 
min, age 39. 
25 | a mesore Review" | Ditto al ie. _ | Rama Nanda Chatarji, Brahmo, age 59 2,000 
26 i Mussaiman " (N.) Ditto w» | Weekly —,,, | M. Rahaman, Muhammadan, age 33 ... 1,000 
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Xe | Name of publication | Where published.| Edition. Name, caste'and.age.of Editor. 8 


eee 


— a —_— . 
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27 | ** National Magazine "’ (P.) \ Calcutta a. Monthly Kali — De Hindu, Kayastha, 
age 66. : 


28 | “ Pilgrim” (P.) =) ae ee oe | Upendra: Nath Basa, Brahmin, age 43 
29 |“ Regeneration” (P.)  «. 2 Abinash Ch, Ray, Brahmo, age | ae 


30 | * pels and Rayyet” Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 63 
N.) : 


31 | “Review” (P.) | 3 io .. | Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Brah- 
min, age 32. 


32 | * Telegraph ” (N.) ... i: | Satyendra Kumar Basu, Brahmin, age 


33 |“ Unity and the Minister” heal M.N. Basu, Brahmo .... 
|. (N.) 


$4 | “ World and the New Dis- | Mohjm Cb. Sen, Brahmo, age 60a. 
pensation.” (N.) . : — 3 ee 


‘ 


35 | ‘‘ World’s Messenger | Monthly 3°75" agen Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 


‘* World’s Recorder ” (P.) | Do. Kali Pada De, Kayastha, age 48 o 


I —ForEIGN POLITIcs. 


936. Itis, indeed, deplorable, writes the Hablul Mati 
. have formulated her eae beng a oo bee 

such times of emergency, and 4 spite a? th tae 
that China is not in’a position to expect any support from the foreign Pg 
The latter has braved the displeasure of her powerful neighbour “na ref wr 
to comply with some of the concessions asked for. Japan should have eral 7 ll 
the conclusion of the war for the satisfaction of her legitimate demands : Sh 

had no reason to doubt the good faith of England, which pr - ¢ 
| od lege g:and, which prevented an Euro- 
pean coalition against her during the war with Russia. The action of J 
must have given rise to sinister feeling in the United States, and, thus ed 
the neutrality of the Republic to the advantage of Germany. This f US shival 
have been considered by the statesmen at Tokio, and the should have wale d till 
peace was declared before taking any such step which involved far-r chi l 
consequences. It is, also, clear that the action of Japan is viewed with dis 
favour in certain quartersin England. This is proved by the manner i hich 
Sir Edward Grey was heckled in the House of Commons. The re slies of oe 
Foreign Secretary were cautious and betrayed an unwillingness 3 ‘hi gon 
to disclose all the facts. England is bound not only to look after i gL ory 
interests, but, also, those of Australia and India. The former will unk dnt 
further increase of Japanese influence in China, nor is it a ninth of rd 
difference to the latter to be brought into proximity with such a pow f 1 re 
But the one country which is most interested in the question is | ptbes : "hic 
probable that the courageous attitude of China is owing to her c nfidi qr 
the support of the powerful sister Republic. If that be true then ‘hace c 
the prospect of another struggle in the Pacific in the near future. Th act 
nature of the demands of Japan has not been revealed and this fact is hoe 
ee It is to be hoped, remarks the journal, that things hay cae oat 
M : 7 td that the Asiatic continent may escape the fate which has befallen 

237. All things, remarks the Bengalee, come to an end sooner or later, 

Tee pele) ies Gee and whatever the duration of the present Euro- 
ig over. tian it reat some day come to an end; and 
happen then. In Indiaa sed Roe ee. ‘useaiae even ey psn es 
claim a high modern education, have oftentimes ask i hat ill bai lap 
the vanquished, when this war comes to a close? Will "the Alli ga i yg 
Germany, if they win, as they aresure todo? WillG many, if ai soasible 
happens, and she is able to land a con uerin "in Engl ry co ay 
British we to their vassalage and ‘*. the g army 1n rg - " : uce the 
Empire? Some highly imaginative people bags eves hes Oe ie cae 
the probable terms of peace-settlement bet iN abeedaeagally weaving: Fo cn 
should the former come out victorious i “tage Sedpame’ Heng coe 
of the things that people have been tal Arg is mortal conflict. These are some 
of this war. Ridiculéas as these ea i «soe, Lebgpdaamnypd med aig erect 
are not quite above indulging in shen, me rope ioe cre enenee zareeene? 
sometimes to seek to arouse the patri ti ee ores agitihe ics anor 
the object of quickening and ada th > Drie of the sverege Benet oe 
Kitchener’s new army, by re Ada. : ey his resolve to enlist in Lord 
invasion, which may not be an hs bap e chance of not only a German 
which no student of modern histo # ee, bet Oe wocdlage 
celvable. These false and foolish ¢ "1k ato pereitics CBD BCCEDS Oe eet, 
popular frenzy against the enemy- nar a a serve some immediate end, create 
very serious mischief. In Pram d by in the long run they are bound to work 
the decisions of their Government c countries like England or France, where 
even fancies of the populace vende so largely influenced by the ideas and 
peace between the bellinarants pen : a may make a reasonable and lasting 
Hatred of Germany may be a oy CSS difficult, if not altogether impossible. 
French; but it will be a ver het thi thing just now, for the British or the 

ave to be settled. For to 4 Ke th ing for them when the conditions of peace 

take the peace that will end this war more.or-less 


The crisis in the East. 


HABLUL VMATIR, 


‘417th Mar. 1915. 


BENGALRE, 
19th Mar. 916. 
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BeENgQaLpe, 
23r4 Mar. 1915. 
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lasting,—and it is in the best interests of all the belligerent parties that the 
should not be a recurrence of a general European war for a ong long dss ts 
come,—it is essential that the vanquished should be given as little cause to 
cherish their unfriendly sentiments against the victors after the war is over 
The Germans failed to achieve this during the last war with France. They 
took away two of the most cherished provinces from France, and even a school. 
boy now knows that but for the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine in 1971 
there would not have been such enmity between France and Germany all these 
forty and odd years. France could never forget that wrong. And this is the 
reason why she went right across Germany to far distant Russia, for her latest 
alliance. Even the entente with Great Britain with whom France was almost 
on the point of going to war over the notorious Fashoda affair, is not whol] 
unconnected with the enmity of the French people with Germany caused b 
the last Franco-Prussian war and the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. This 
lesson should not be overlooked on the present occasion. Of course the French- 
speaking portion of Alsace and Lorraine will have to be ceded back to France, 
and every inch of Belgian soil occupied by Germany since the beginning of 
this war, must be given back to the Belgian people; but beyond this, there can 
be no change in the political geography if Europe is to have any lasting peace. 
It is not so easy to forecast the future of the German possessions in Africa. In 
Asia, Germany's position was never strong and her possessions were of ve 
insignificant extent. These cannot possibly be given back to her as it would not 
be wise and it would in no way assist, but might considerably hinder the future 
peace of the world. As regards German East Africa, the Allies will have to 
seriously consider how far this can be given back to Germany, and how far it 
may be feasible to set up an independent Government there, like that of Greece 
or the Balkan Principalities, which will ensure the peace of those regions on 
the one hand, and remove the cause of any future rivalry between the European 
powers over its possession or partition in the future. But whatever decision 
may be arrived at in regard to Germany’s African possessions, her dismember- 
ment in Europe and humiliation should not exceed the limit demanded in the 
interest of the peace of the world. And how to achieve this end, how to remove 
the possibilities of another conflict like the present one, how to reconcile the 
mutual interests of the different European nationalities, and indeed, how so to 
formulate the terms of the peace, after this war is over, so that these will not 
only secure a reasonable assurance of lasting peace in Europe but in Asia and 
Africa also,—this is the real problem whist tarspean statesmanship will have 
to face and-solve upon the termination of the present hostilities. And it 1s 
neither idle nor useless to discuss this problem, even while the armies are 
fighting for it is only then by means of such discussions that the different 
peoples and their Governments will be able to come to a sound and just conclu- 
sion regarding this, when the time of the final settlement comes. 
238. The reduction of the land forts Coenen ene ne, Horne. 
| remarks the Bengalee, is of so much importance 
Derdeetlon woe every ara view that the reported loss of 
three battle ships belonging to the Allies need not 
cause us any surprise. It is idle to minimise the magnitude of this loss. But 
as no great object can be attained by economy of sacrifice this reduction in the 
naval strength of the Allies will only nerve 5 aed to more energetic and strenu- 
ous efforts to compass theirend. It will also make them more alive to the peril 
of mines than they have hitherto been. They of course fully reckoned with 
this danger as the elaborate mine-sweeping activities on their part go to show; 
but the skill which the enemy has cultivated in wielding the various subtle and 
secret appliances of destruction calls for more circumspection and vigilance 
from those who have got to deal with them. This inevitable stroke of misfortune 
in an operation of insuperable difficulties as well as of far-reaching conse- 
quences, will not, the journal hopes, interfere with the popular impression that 
the Allies are progressing favourably so far as the bombardment of the Darda- 
nelles is Sea oedad - With the comparatively little loss which the Allies fleet 
has sustained from the formidable fort-guns and concentration of efforts 
averting the mine-peril which the recent loss must. bring about it 1s perfectly 
reasonable to hope that the reduction of the Dardanelles forts is sure to 
effected in time, | 
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939. Speaking of ae determination to join the Allies against 
: Germany the. Bengalee writes that this is an un- 
mistakable proof that the tide has now turned in 
their favour. From the very beginning the policy of Italy has been like the 
swinging of a pendulum and even the boldest speculator could not predict what 
she intended to do. It is possible that she had no predetermined igs ee and 
depended entirely on the force of circumstances. She even declared that her 
course of action would be guided by self-interest and self-interest alone. The 
probability is that this chief determining factor of the political conduct of 
nations has now decided her joining with the Allies. Germany of course did 
her best to prevent a further strengthening of the already too powerful com- 
bination against her; but as the fates now seem to be acting against her, 
the mission of Prince Bulow to secure Italian neutrality at the expense of 
Austria has come to nothing. The unmistakable signs of collapse which 
Austria is now showing have most probably emboldened Italy to fight to regain 
her lost territories instead of consenting to secure them asa price of her 
neutrality. -It will give her the further advantage of being on the winning 
side at the conclusion of this momentous war in which Germany seems to have 
already spent herself. These are the reflections which are sure to occur to one 
on hearing that Germans and Austrians have been advised by their respective 
Consuls to leave Italy in the shortest possible time. Such intimations always 
mean the declaration of hostilities and all the circumstances point to the con- 
clusion that it is going to be so in the present case. The world may at last 
heave a sigh of relief at the prospect of the speedy termination of the war. 


Italy at last. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


240. The Hablul Matin remarks that nothing can adequately describe 

Selins ick, the feeling of general surprise and indignation 
the office of the Bengalee and the motor cars helonging to the Hon’ble Nawab 
Syed Shamsul Huda, Nawab Nasar-el Mumalik Mirza Shujat Ali Khan 
Bahadur and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. At first, the paper found it 
difficult to believe such sinister rumours, for it could never imagine that the 


responsible officers of the Law could be guilty of such absurdities. But the — 


facts have appeared in the local daily newspapers, and there is no doubt that 
they are true. The only justification for such foolish actions that can be 
urged is that the police have lost their heads, on account of the daring out- 
rages which have occurred during recent times.. The Police should remem- 
ber that the success of their work depends upon the co-operation of the law- 
abiding citizens, but, as the Indian Daily News observes, such a thing cannot 
be possible if every peaceful citizen is liable to be insulted. It is preposter- 
ous that men like the Hon’ble Surendra Nath Banerji, Nawab Shamsul Huda 
and Nawab Nasar-el Mumalik can have anything to do with anarchical 
crimes. The Lord Bishop of Calcutta is the Metropolitan of India, and the 
highest dignitary of the Church of England jn this country. It is indeed 
deplorable that a priest of God should be subjected to such indignities. The 
journal regrets that such incidents have happened, and it 1s certain. that 
the heads of the Police srepert ment will take steps to prevent their repeti- 
tion in future. It hopes that they will be careful to issue summary direc- 
tions to their subordinates from henceforth, because it is clear that their 


zealous underlings have not the sense of discrimination. It is to be hoped 


brat unqualified apologies have be tlemen for the 
affront they have peaived. ve been tendered to these gentle 


(6)\—Working of the Courts. 


241. Judgment was delivered in the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case, writes 


Judgment in the Musealman- the Amrita Bazar Patrika, resulting in the 


para Bomb Case. acquittal of the accused by the unanimous 


verdict of the Special Tribunal. From the judg-. 
ments of the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Mookerjee and Mr 


r. 


which has been aroused by the police search of | 


BENGALER. 
34th Mar. 1916, 


HABLUL MATIN, 
17th Mar. 1916. 
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23rd Mar. 1915. 


BENGALEE, 


24th Mar. 1915. 


MUSSULMAK, 
19th Mar, 1916. 
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Justice Holmwood it appears that according to the evidence adduced 
the Special Tribunal, no other conclusion could have. been arrived i 
case in question reminds one of that against Nirmal Kanto Ray, as there ig 
a strong resemblance between the two in marked respects. The result of the 
case unmistakably shows the glorious character of the English J urispru- 
dence, which has established the British rule in India so firmly in Indian 
hearts. ee | 
242. Referring to the unanimous acquittal of Nagendra Nath Sey 

7 _. before a Special Tribunal, the Bengalee remarks 
The Mussalmanpara Bomb Case. that the verdict will give gurléceekt satisfaction. 
) : Those who had carefully watched the proceedings 
knew indeed that no other verdict was possible, taking into consideration 
the kind of evidence which the police produced to secure the punishment of 
this poor lad. The paper does not desire to be unduly hard on the police. 
The finding of this wounded boy in the vicinity of the scene of the outrage 
was, as Mr. Langford James put it, the chance of a lifetime to the Calcutta 
police, to bring home a dastardly political crime to some one. And the 
put forth all their efforts to bring this boy to the aaa But thanks to 
the good luck of the accused which placed him before a Special Bench of 
the High Court, instead of before an ordinary sessions court, he has been 
not only legally acquitted of the crime with which he was charged, but he 
has come out of this trial without a stain upon his character.. The Hon’ble 
Judges do not merely give him “ the benefit of the doubt, but emphasise his 
innocence.” Did the police take such care, asks the paper, to find out the 
truth of his guilt as was to be expected from them? The whole case for the 
prosecution practically hinged upon two facts. It was exceedingly fortunate 
for Nagendra that his prosecution was conducted by a counsel of the charac- 
ter and ability of Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha. The Chief Justice justly 
commends the fairness that has marked his conduct of this case. A. less 
careful and punctillious counsel would have easily played into the hands of the 
police. But if Sir Satyendra’s fairness is commendable, what is to be said 
of those who conducted the preliminary investigations and prepared this case 
for counsel? It was a case involving questions of life and death. If the 
police case had been successful the poor boy would have had to pay the penalty 
of an offence of which he was clearly innocent, with his life. And yet the 
police authorities went about it without the least concern, nor did they even 
try to find out the truth of their own witnesses. And this carelessness and 
callousness of those who overlooked the preliminary investigations, have 
clearly called forth the short separate judgment of Mr. Justice Mookerjee in 
this case. Had the accused been capitally sentenced, who, asks the journal, 
would have been responsible for the judicial murder of this innocent lad! 
And yet, it is said the police must have larger powers to cope with the present 


- sjtuation! 


(d)\—Education. 


243. The A/ussulman. writes that the announcement that Government 

= intended to establish in Calcutta an Arts College 
College. proposed = Muhammadan for Muhammadan students, created in the minds 
of the Mussalmans a hope that one of the most 

urgent and greatest wants of the community was about to be removed. They 
have been for a long time expecting that something would be done to translate 
the proposal into action and were anxiously awaiting the formulation of a 
definite scheme. But what His Excellency Lord Carmichael said the other 


. day, in this connection, at the prize distribution ceremony at the Calcutta 


Madrassah, has come to the community as a bolt from the blue. While 
funds are available for other and less important objects it is a pity that 
Government has not considered it necessary to recognise the claim of a 
Muhammadan College, when the demand is so urgent and so pressing. His 
Excellency has asked Muhammadans to wait in patience and the community 
will have to wait, but the paper trusts that His Excellency will be pleased 
_to bear in mind the saying that ‘“‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
The community is suffering greatly inasmuch as the existing colleges have 


/ 
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not sufficient accommodation for Muhammadan students and also do not in » 


meet their needs and requirements. The manner in which Muham- 
mnevjan stadente have to go from college to college for admission at the begin- 
ning of the session, is now well known and it 18 a matter of deep regret that 
His Excellency Lord Carmichael and his colleagues have not sufficiently 
realised the gravity of the situation. Will some Muhammadan member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, asks the journal, consider it necessary to 
bring the matter home to the Government during the discussion of the budget, 
and thus do a great duty by his community ? It is the paper’s unpleasant 
duty to say that there are very few Muhammadan members in the Council 
who really feel for the community and mean to serve it. They are’generally 
title hunters and their duty towards the community ceased as soon as they 
were returned to the Council. hy 3 . 
244. Speaking of the fi). University College of Science, the 
mrita Bazar Patrika draws attention to the fact 
The University College of Science. that such an institution owes its existence to the 


munificent gifts of the late Sir Taraknath Palit — 


and Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh. Though the building is well-nigh complete the 
college is by no means ready. The College has a Governing body and a staff 
of Professors and perhaps a list of scholars-elect. The only things wanting 
are the laboratories for the different departments. What will damp the 
spirits of the Bengal public most is to learn that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of these laboratories being ready. The reason is that there is no money 
forthem. The endowments of Sir Taraknath and Dr. Ghosh are ear-marked 
for the maintenance of Professors and scholars and cannot be used towards 
the construction and equipment of laboratories. The University has spent 
all available money on the building and, if the rumour be true, has no money 
for such elementary items as water and lighting. It is a great disappoint- 
ment to the people that the Government has not yet moved in the matter. 
There are even no visible signs of any such movement. It was expected that 
His Excellency the Viceroy would make a definite pronouncement at the 
last Convocation. On the contrary he made some references in regard to the 
College which were distinctly cryptic in form. Lord Hardinge showed com- 
plete ignorance of the whole business and the journal is at a loss how to account 
for it. Has not the Department of Education, asks the paper, acquainted 
His Excellency with the state of affairs about the College? There is the 
alternative supposition that the University has not furnished the necessary 
materials nor approached the Government with a definite scheme. But that 
is hardly credible. Besides having a Governing body of its own, the Science 
College is a _— of the University—for whose affairs the Syndicate is 
primarily responsible. If the paper is not mistaken, an appointed Pro- 
fessor of the College of Science is on duty to look after the inner arrange- 
ments. There is also the a eb man of many parts. The Vice- 
Chancellor is also not new to the work of the University. Under such circum- 
stances the University cannot be suspected of having neglected its duty. 
Still the words of the Viceroy require some explanation. It is impossible to 
suppose that His Excellency would wilfully take shelter behind this plea of 
ignorance. His sympathy with the cause of education is well-known and his 
recent speech at the Convocation bears eloquent testimony to it. Whatever 
the trut about the matter may be, the fact remains that the Science College, 
in spite of its huge structure, is not yet completed. The University author- 
ities ought to lose no time in taking the question up in right earnest. They 
should not cease their efforts in rousing the conscience of the Government of 
India. For whatever the private feelings of His Excellency be, there is a 
department of the Government which has to be counted upon and which is 


not generally believed to entertain ver . a Cane the 
Calcutta University. ry charitable intentions 


| | (h}—General. 
245. The Indian Mirror remarks that it is anxious to see what effect Mr. 
The remeuies, Surendra Nath Bannerjea’s speech at the Univer- 
| sity Institute will produce upon the student 
classes. But, the paper confesses, it cannot expect much from Mr. Bannerjea's 
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oration. In its opinion, the appeae to the students might have been shorn of 


all the gilded trappings about self-government and things of that 

is the Sood of lecturing young men on the evils of i = if thal eo 
immature minds are poisoned with visionary political ideals which danger 
ously border on the revolutionary- cult. itself? Moreover, how —e 
Bannerjea propose to put down the Anarchist movement? According to the 
resolution passed at the meeting, by appointing a committee of students “ in 
order to create a body of healthy public opinion.” But in the next day’s issue 
of the Bengalee he attacks the District Administration Committee and the 
Police, demanding the repeal of the Arms Act and the admission of Indians 
into both the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks of the army, and so 
forth. The C. I. D. has been the object of furious attacks in the columns of the 
Bengalee and the Patrika. The deliberate attacks on the police in the Indian 
Press are producing very bad effects. The public are being deterred more and 
more thereby from co-operating with the authorities. Sir Reginlad Craddock 
paid a deserved tribute to the Police in his speech in Council] the other day, by 
asking whether India would ever properly recognise what she owed to the 
Police. How, asks the paper, are the people to recognise the services of the 
Police when they are objects of daily calumnies in a certain section of the 
Press? The'journal is by no means of opinion that the Police is an immaculate 
body, but it maintains that, with all its faults it is doing invaluable work for 
which the gratitude of the entire community is due to it. The paper does not 
hesitate to say that it considers that the Police should be armed with more 
powers than it possesses at present. The campaign which Mr. Bannerjea has 
opened, namely, the campaign of creating “ a body of healthy public opinion ” 
is vitiated by the very fact that unhealthy views continue to be expressed with- 
out restraint. It were much better if certain organs ceased to exist than they 
should exist simply to deepen any unrest in the public mind. As regards the 
immediate steps necessary one of them should be to put all political suspects 
under the sole care of the Police. Thereisa salutary provision in the Criminal 
Procedure Code which requires certain classes of released prisoners to report 
their movements regularly to the Police. A list might be drawn up in each 
district of suspected characters, and such lists published for general informa- 
tion. Persons in this list should not be allowed to quit their places of abode 
without express permission of the Police. Any misdemeanour on the part of 
these persons might be punished with deportation under the powers which 
Government already possesses. A few examples made in this way would 
assuredly produce a good effect on misguided youths and their friends and 
secret sympathisers. 


ITl.—LEGISLATION. 


246. The Public Safety Act has been passed, mf the Bengalee, and 
The Public Safety Act, C2Rnot be altered or amended now. But the paper 
ans would be failing in its loyalty to the Government 
and its duty to the people, if it accepted the Bill without one last word of 
protest. There were many restrictive measures passed under Lord Mintos 
regimé. No one can say that they have in any way achieved the 
ends which their authors had in view. Revolutionary nationalism 
has not been crushed. Political .crimes have not ceased. — The 
failure of the repressive legislations of Lord Minto should have convinced 
the authorities of their futility. These special measures, while they do not 
seriously affect the individuals or class against whom they are directed, have 
invariably two most undesirable results. They create needless unrest among 
the general population, and by this very unrest they help to create those 
psychological conditions in the conmunity which are cleverly exploited in their 
own interest, by the leaders of the revolutionary movement in the country. 
The Government and their supporters in the Anglo-Indian Press forget, that 
in passing or supporting these measures their victims are rightly or wrongly 
drawn from the very heart of the educated Indian community. This com 
munity neither participates in nor sympathises with this criminal 
propaganda, it is true; but the Indians must be inhuman if they can 
manage to view with absolute unconcern even the just punishment of their own 
flesh and blood. Even where the justice of a verdict is not questioned, ordinary 
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uman affections demand that it should, 1m any case, be tempered bf mercy. 
me it is in the very nature of these special measures, forged for the suppres-. 
sion of specific crimes; that they very frequently fail to give even this assurance 
of absolute justice to the people at large. That a very perceptible spoons 4 2 
of convictions for so-called political crimes are not absolutely just is proved by 
the fact that they are set aside on appeal by the higher tribunals. In the face 
of these records and experiences, the Government will have to work a miracle 
if they are to so administer the new Public Safety Act that every case tried 
and punished under it shall carry. with it the conviction of its absolute fairness 
and justice to the public mind. ' If the ournal could only be assured of this. 
it could have, in view of the plea upon which this Act has been passed, lent its 
support to it. But the paper sees no reasonable chance of its’ carrying the 
innate sense of justice of the community with it. There were, indeed, ample 
proofs of how this Act is likely to be viewed by the public, even in the peention 
of the Hon’ble Members who generally supported the measure, but there was 
not a single non-official member who did not speak without some reservation or 


other. Itis absolutely clear, states the journal, that this Bill had not the inner — 


moral support of even a substantial section of the Members of the Council 
themselves. It is idle, therefore, to expect that it will have the moral support 
of the Indian community. The saddest thing in this connection is that it 
should have received the sanction of Lord Hardinge who had hitherto taken 
a uniformly statesmanlike view of Indian problems. The journal would be 
glad if this new law Lyre down the crimes for which it is meant, but it cannot 
be reasonably assured that it will be able to do It. 
247. That the atte dae _ el ter pon should welcome the 
i a ublic Safety Act and express a qualified joy at 
PO this partial gratification of their vith 1s, wiiten 
the Bengalee, a perfectly justifiable proceeding from their own point of view. 
That they should vent their spleen on Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea in their 
own respectable fashion is also excusable on the ground of their natural 


umbrage at those who molest their ancient pater? reign. ‘“ But that they 
i 


should develop into a new Christ and want to establish a new Jerusalem is an 
ambition and impertinence in which it is not very easy to acquiesce so readily.” 
The Englishman in criticising Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea’s action in connec- 
tion with the passing of the Public Safety Bill speaks of the method which he 
suggested as being contemptible rubbish. But the pity of it is that this “* con- 
temptible rubbish ” has been passing muster in the world’s market since the 
first brick was laid for the edifice of civilisation. Its use has been urged by 


the mightiest beings whose weakness did not prevent them from hanging on © 


the cross or climbing the scaffold with a steady step. But Mr. Banerjea has 
this much satisfaction that his prescription of conciliatory statesmanship 
has the sanction of the wisdom of his forefathers and of other people who can 
claim a greater share in moulding the destinies of the world than the Hare 
‘Street journal. There was a time in the history of England when this very 
conciliatory statesmanship was urged by a philosopher and statesman as the 
Tight remedy of the situation. “ Not even the eloquence of Mr. Banerjea,” 
the paper is told, “ can soothe the savage breast of the bhadralog dacoit and 
terrorist.” Who knows the explanation may lie in the counter-eloquence of 
papers like the Englishman, who have been constantly and indefatigably 
egging on the Government to repressive measures. The experiment of leaving 
the fiel d entirely to this eloquence, abortiveness of which has now been held up 
to derision, has not yet been tried. If this eloquence has failed in its effect it 
may have been due to the other forces which were simultaneously at work to 
partiall neutralize its result. Conservative and unenlightened as the journal 
is 1t still adheres to this contemptible rubbish and has no stomach for the heroic 
brand of which its contemporary seems to be enamoured. 

248, Speaking of the Public Safety Act the Indian Mirror says that 

The Public Safety Act. no man of sense, prudence and loyalty will com: 


plain of the measures which the Government of 
India in Council has been compelled to pass. Exceptional circumstances 
necessitated the introduction of the measure, and the paper rejoices to see 
that except for Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, whose misplaced and iill- 


advised criticisms will be regretted by the public, the non-official Indian mem- 


bers accorded hearty support to the principle of the Bill. From the very — 
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inning of the war, the loyalty of the people of India has been manifest: 
ag thousand ways, and a Aree a time the forces of internal dee dbie cnt 
disloyalty could not certainly be left to cast a slur n the fair name of India. 
The state of affairs in India is far too serious at a time like the present to 
be allowed to continue! The Government of India has not, therefore, moved 
too early in the matter. Although the circumstances are exceptional, the 
measure which Government has adopted is by no means exceptional. It is 
modelled on the lines of the English Defence of Realm Act, which was pass- 
ed by Parliament, soon after the outbreak of the war, without a single dis- 
sentient voice. If the British public, who are immune from the Anarchist 
movement, could submit to that measure with cheerfulness, there is no réason 
why the introduction of a measure on similar lines should raise any opposi- 


ition in India. , The interest and well-being of the State are of ‘far greater 


importance than considerations like those put forward by Babu. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee and his disciples. The Government of India would have been 
perfectly justified in passing a purely executive measure to meet the situa- 
tion; but Lord Hardinge has shown greater wisdom in taking the public into 
his confidence and putting the measure before the Legislative Council. The 
measure, on the whole, is much milder than it was expected to be. There 
is no intention to supersede the ordinary criminal courts in the case of ordin- 


ary crimes. The Act confers powers on the Governor-General in Council to 


make rules to meet the object in view while certain provisions would only be 
made applicable in special areas. The special tribunals which are to be 
created will consist of three Commissioners, of whom two would be high 
judicial officers. An appe against the decision of such a tribunal would 
lie only before the Local Government or the Government of India. - The 
procedure will certainly ensure the speedy trial of the offences which the Act 
has brought under its scope. The journal agrees with Sir Reginald Craddock 
that no law-abiding citizen has anything to fear from the new legislation. 
It is, as Lord Hardinge explained, a war measure. It involves no slur on 
the loyalty of the people; and it is to be hoped that its continuafice beyond 
the present. term will be rendered unnecessary. It is for the leaders of the 
people now to lend all the weight of their influence to Government, so that 
the measure may be worked with the utmost advantage to the public. The 
Government of India deserves the heartiest gratitude of the public by enact- 
ing the measure, which, as a matter of fact, ought to have been placed on the 
Statute Book much earlier. No one can be more jealous of the honour and 
fair name of India than Lord Hardinge is, and the public must accept the 
measure which His Excellency has thought necessary to pass with the utmost 
cheerfulness. That was the feeling of all the Indian non-official members 
except Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, whose irrelevant and ill-advised criti- 
cisms are very much to be regretted. It is to be hoped that the measure will 
suffice to chak the evil forces against which it is directed. 
249. The Public Safety Act, kegs the I = irror, has “ age 
: avourably throughout the country. Even those 
pneu oie owe who oritienan that measure as beting | too rigid, can- 
not deny the soundness of the policy and principle underlying it. ere can 
be no misgiving as to the judicious application of the measure. The manner 
in which all previous measures have been carried out, is a sufficient guarantee 
that the new law will be enforced with the utmost discrimination. It is to 
be hoped that the persons against whom the law is directed will reform their 
ways so as to make the enforcement of the measure paar sag & As Sir 
Reginald Craddock has explained the law-abiding population has nothing 
to fear from the measure. The measure being one to ensure public safety, 
is for the public good. — 
250. The Amrita Bazar Patrika remarks that Sir Reginald Craddock, 
rea in introducing the Public Safety Bill, said that 
it “ need cause no alarm in the country.” He is 
in one sense right. Since 1898, when the Sedition and the Criminal Proce- 
dure Acts were amended, so many repressive measures have been fastened on 
the people that they have become quite callous towards these things. The 
journal wonders, however, that it did not occur to the wise rulers that the 
new Act could not but have a chilling effect on the loyal people of the country. 
They expected self-government as a reward for their genuine and sincere 
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to the British Crown. But what they have been given is a repressive 
Ovasure. The Tulers are so wise, and yet'sometimes, alas, so short-sighted | 
What purpose do they wer rp to serve by an gong ma peaceful and law-abid- 
ing land, which 1s virtua ly in the nature OF a martial law? Indeed there 
- little difference ‘between trial by court martial and the special court 
is very lit : ee ae a : aL CC 
of three Commissioners provided in’ the Indian Act. Tae Commissioners, 
who are to be Judges of only three years standing, will be entrusted to try 
cases involving the passing of sentences of death and transportation for life. 
There will be no preliminary trial by a committing Magistrate as now. The 
procedure of trial ‘will be the same as for warrant cases by a Magistrate and 
adjournments will not be compulsory. The judgment shall be final. That 
is to say, the finding of three Commissioners, two of whom being only raw 
junior judicial officers, shall be accepted as absolute, even in capital. sentence 
cases! The speedy trial will no doubt secure conviction, but where is the 
guarantee that guilty and not innocent persons will be punished ? Even 
under the normal condition of things, innocence is not unoften punished 
owing to incapacity or overzeal of the police. Will not such cases multiply if 
the accused are deprived of all the safe-guards now provided by the law? 
Will not innocent people be oftentimes sacrificed and the real culprits escape ? 
Rather should 99 per cent. of the guilty escape than one innocent man suffer. 
That is the glorious principle of British jurisprudence which has made that 
nation so respectéd in the whole world. But where would that salutary 
principle be if the accused were tried in a summary way and then sent to 
the gallows ? 
espionage prevalent here as in England?:+ Are the people in communica- 
tion with the enemy? Of course not. At least Sir Reginald Craddock 
does not bring such charges. On the other hand, it is frankly admitted that 
though the Defence of the Realm Act was passed by the British Parliament 
within three days of the outbreak of hostilities it was not found necessary to 
introduce any such measure in India during eight months of the war. What 
has, then, suddenly happened to necessitate the introduction of such an Act ? 
The journal is told that the anarchist movement has been revived in Bengal. 
But is the Province now in a worse condition than when the bomb conspiracy 
was first discovered here in 1908? And yet in those days there was no neces- 
sity to put down anarchism by such a drastic measure as the present one. 
And are the so-called anarchists of Bengal—they are all ordinary dacoits and, 
generally speaking, the products of increasing poverty—in communication 
with the enemy? This is an absurd surmise. It is also said that some 
Sikhs, who have returned from Canada, are creating trouble. But they are 
all known people and can be kept under restraint as many of them have been. 
Sir Reginald says that the measure is ‘“ on the lines of the English Defence 
of the Realm Act.” Why, the very titles show that they are two different 
things. Ifthe Indian measure were modelled exactly on the English lines the 
paper would not object to the measure. But it is because the former goes 
much beyond the latter, although the emergency in this country is not a tithe 
of what it is in England, that the people of the country are filled with alarm 
and consternation. 
in the Act have any deterrent effect on the rea] offenders? So long as the 
police are not able to catch the culprits, no amount of repressive legislation 
will check the kind of anarchism that prevails in the land. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


251. In more ways than one, says the Bengalee, the death of Mr. Gokhale 
is an irreparable loss to the country. The part he 

took in the Public Services Commission must be 
fresh in minds of all Bengalees. The country 
rt with anxious hope. He was the only representa- 


_ The gap in the Public Services 
Commission. 


looked forward to his re 


tive of the advanced political party. The gap in the Commission cannot be | 


filled by any of the existing members. It is 

, therefore, a great misfortune to the 
public that the late Mr. Gokhale did not live to Eanptele his labours in this 
connection. There is no other member who can be said to share his views in 


Where, asks the paper, is the necessity for the Act? Is 


Above all, asks the paper, will the sort of trial provided. 
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full. Under these: cisotimstances it ‘behoves the: Governuiént to a 


A. 


said that the Commission thas finished its labours: -:But' t 
part of the work still remains to be done; namely, the ws | 
As matters stand, the'Commission has now a representative of 
opinion except that of the forward and eta of shear a 
substitution is made judgmen 

told that the late Mr. Gok 

: record—though a very.I ers 

of his successor will bee “1 

ernment will considera the-4r 
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another. Indian, an nent of Congress opinion, ‘in his! 
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